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... to assess the performance of journalism in all 
its forms, to call attention to its shortcomings and 
strengths, and to help define—or redefine— 


standards of honest, responsible service . . . 

.-- to help stimulate continuing improvement in 
the profession and to speak out for what is right, 
fair, and decent. 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH THE PRESS? 


We aren’t. Many concerned citizens aren't. Many working 
journalists aren’t. And this is why COLUMBIA JOURNALISM 
REVIEW exists and why it is growing. Every two months in 
CJR you can find penetrating, authoritative, critical reports 
covering the problems of the press and broadcasting. The 
REVIEW is “coolly professional,” says TIME. “An intelligent 
watchdog, both literate and witty,” says Judith Crist. “A fine 
service to our profession,” says NEWSWEEK publisher Harry 
Thompson. 
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Passing comment 


To China and back 


President Nixon’s visit to China in February be- 
comes, in retrospect, increasingly unreal, an ec- 
centric event like the first human landing on the 
moon, which generated enormous immediate in- 
terest but quickly began to pall. One reason, it 
can be conjectured, is that both the moonwalk 
and the China trip were heavy in symbolism but 
lacking in content. 

Nonetheless, the journalism of the occasion de- 
serves comment, for it demonstrated in large scale 
some inherent characteristics—both positive and 
negative—of the American news system. Most 
strikingly, the trip showed that American journal- 
ism is still dominated by generalists. The general- 
ists—notably, the celebrities of TV news—pre- 
sumably have a superior ability to communi- 
cate surface impressions to a broad audience. (No 
less important, they command the prestige to win 
automatic assignment to the center of almost any 
news story of such national importance.) 

The corps that went to China was short of spe- 
cialists. Instead, the specialists sat in New York 
studios to comment on what the generalists were 
telling about what they saw in Peking. But, being 
generalists, they did not in every case know what 
or whom they were seeing. All this somehow 
seemed a preordained failure of strategy, and 
critics found that much of the TV and wire 
coverage bordered on the inane. Paradoxically, one 
man on the trip with long service in China could 
report nothing while he was in Peking. Theodore 
H. White was sent by the Public Broadcasting 
Service, but PBS could not afford the satellite 
fees, in six figures, required for live broadcasts. 

Specialized knowledge was not the only key to 
effective reporting. A number of China novices did 
well through sheer industry and ability. Max 
Frankel of the New York Times confessed himself 
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at the start to be as ignorant about China as the 
next man and maybe more so, but he produced a 
series of “Reporter’s Notebooks” that rank with 
the best reportage of the trip. 


The Peking 87 


The White House said that 2,000 journalists 
wanted to go to Peking in the presidential party; 
it is not surprising that there were complaints 
when only eighty-seven could go. Still, there 
seemed striking omissions. No newspaper in the 
South or the West, except California, was repre- 
sented by its own reporter; the Boston Globe and 
Newsday, both of which met all announced cri- 
teria, including the maintenance of regular White 
House reporters, were excluded. Moreover, the 
networks had a near-majority (forty-three), with 
several of those places occupied by executives sev- 
eral times removed from basic news operations. 
Eighty-four of the eighty-seven press representa- 
tives were men. 

Yet the problem is less the particular inequities 
than the role the White House chose to play. Be- 
cause the presidential staff maintained absolute 
control over selection, suspicion immediately arises 
that Newsday and the Globe were omitted for po- 
litical reasons and that TV was favored because 
the President gets better exposure there. As a mat- 
ter of policy, an administration really should have 
nothing to say about which news media or jour- 
nalists can cover its activities. In this case, the in- 
volvement of another government meant an offi- 
cial role was unavoidable. But the White House 
might at least have avoided suspicion by consult- 
ing the media more thoroughly. 


The ‘Union Leader’ 


Those who remain unaware of the existence of 
the Manchester, N.H., Union Leader or the man 
whose stamp it bears, William Loeb, are referred 
to Jules Witcover’s report on page 14. Except for 





an article in 1966 [Spring], CJR has tended to ig- 
nore the Union Leader, partly because it seemed 
so obvious a target. But it is distressing to read 
roughly the same stories every four years at New 
Hampshire primary time, articles that do obei- 
sance to the paper’s reputed political power (or 
lack of it), that recount its latest triumphs of dis- 
tortion, that offer a sampler of Loeb’s editorial 
philosophy, which seems to make marvelously pithy 
quotations. 

William Loeb as a private person may do or be 
what he pleases, but what his paper does is part 
of the business of this publication. And the convic- 
tion here is that it is time to stop treating Loeb’s 
newspaper as an amiable joke, a repository of old 
frontier virtues. Is there any epithet, any manipu- 
lation, any concession to the private over the pub- 
lic interest, any invasion of the privacy of inno- 
cent persons that seems beyond its editorship? 
And is there anything amusing about it? Has the 
rest of American journalism nothing to say, or do, 
in response to its unending affronts to ethics? 

Robert M. Stiff of the St. Petersburg, Fla., In- 
dependent wrote to the Bulletin of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors last year: “I have 
never met Mr. Loeb and never intend to, but I 
think it is important that ASNE not let Americans 
think his particular brand of journalism is one 
that the rest of us endorse.” CJR concurs. The 
question is, when will ASNE, or the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, adopt an ethics 
procedure that will enable some sort of moral 
sanctions against conduct such as Loeb’s? If the 
publisher's crude distortions in the recent primary 
campaign—made doubly shameful by his monop- 
oly status—are not the proper business of a journal- 
istic association that claims it is more than a club, 
then what, one must ask, would be? 


Decision in Minnesota 


The Minnesota Press Council, established in 1971, 
handed down its first formal finding in January. 
The council decided that the St. Paul Union Ad- 
vocate, a labor weekly, had been at fault in charg- 


ing a legislative leader with carving up a tax deal 
at dinner with a lobbyist. Specifically, the council 
did not find the paper so much in error as it did 
accept the politician’s version of the matter in 
absence of a defense by the paper, which refused 
to divulge its sources. The editor of the Union 
Advocate printed the findings and commented 
with relative restraint. The promptness of the ac- 
tion and its general acceptance in Minnesota bode 
well for the future of this first statewide U.S. press 
council. 

Nonetheless, there were special circumstances 
that, one would hope, would not become typical 
of council actions. The chief defendant was a 
member of the council, who disqualified himself 
from the deliberations but may still have had 
some tacit influence on the outcome. Moreover, 
the finding was against a secondary, specialized 
publication, rather than against a major news 
medium. When the council takes on the St. Paul 
or Minneapolis newspapers, we may have a better 
estimate of its strength. 


State of a state’s press 


The Southbridge Evening News, the little Massa- 
chusetts daily that printed a critique of its own 
operations last year [PASSING COMMENT, July/ 
August, 1971], has sponsored and published the 
results of a Massachusetts Daily Newspaper Sur- 
vey. It won the cooperation of forty-one (or four- 
fifths) of the commonwealth’s dailies. As pub- 
lished, the survey offered not only basic data on 
each paper but a relatively restrained appraisal 
of each by elder-statesman-evaluators. The young 
editor of the News, Loren Ghiglione, sparked the 
effort. A few high points: 


—Two thirds of the forty-one papers surveyed 
are group-owned. 

—Beginning reporters receive average pay of 
$110-120 a week, but eight papers still start them 
below $100. 

—More than a third of the papers print syndi- 
cated editorials and claim them as their own. 

—The Evening News was criticized for incom- 
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pleteness, for using front-page ads, and for defi- 
cient local coverage. 

—The Holyoke Transcript-Telegram was sin- 
gled out for overplaying news about the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, who happens to be a member 
of the family that owns the paper. 

—The highest marks in general appear to have 
gone to the New Bedford Standard-Times and the 
Berkshire Eagle of Pittsfield, both papers of less 
than 100,000 circulation. 


All this may scarcely be earth-shaking revela- 
tion. But it does give the newspapers solid infor- 
mation on standards and practices which should 
tend to bring the laggards along. Moreover, the 
survey sets a wholesome precedent for widespread 
cooperation in professional self-examination. 


Low Blows 


It was bound to be difficult for the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Scientific Advisory Committee to issue a 
clear and honest report about the effects of tele- 
vision violence. But at least three deplorable as- 
pects surrounding the genesis and publication of 
the report, Television and Growing Up: The Im- 
pact of Televised Violence, made it almost certain 
the public would get a confused picture. 


1) The Surgeon General of the United States 
permitted the TV networks to exercise a veto in 
selection of scholars to serve on the study com- 
mittee. ABC and NBC exercised this veto, CBS, 
to its credit, did not. 

2) The New York Times published a detailed 
story on the findings a week before the committee’s 
final approval in January, 1972—much as it had 
done with the report of the Warren Commission 
on the Kennedy assassination. Its headline (Tv 
VIOLENCE HELD UNHARMFUL TO YOUTH) was incor- 
rect and the lead was oversimplified: “Violence in 
television programming does not have an ad- 
verse effect on the majority of the nation’s youth 
but may influence small groups of youngsters pre- 
disposed by many factors to aggressive behavior.” 
As participating social scientists pointed out, the 
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lead could just as well have been that for the first 
time a causal connection between televised vio- 
lence and violent behavior had been established, 
if only for a minority. 

3) The Television Information Office, an arm 
of the broadcasting industry, quickly distributed 
the Times story as a piece of favorable propaganda. 


Thus the sequence went: a somewhat defanged 
report, a hasty interpretation by a newspaper rush- 
ing into print, and a quasi-scientific publicity 
weapon for an industry whose curious position on 
the matter seems to be that no matter how gory its 
programming nobody is really affected. 


Good news 


Britt Brown, president of the Wichita Eagle and 
Beacon, has issued a memorandum to the news- 
papers’ staffs offering a new kind of news philos- 
ophy--one that says, essentially, that everything 
is all right. Indeed, it is hard to remember any- 
body since Dr. Pangloss in Candide who found so 
much that was ennobling in the status quo. Brown 
enjoins employees to bear in mind that humanity 
wants to do what is right, that government is 
“good and essential,” that the professions are “full 
of dedicated persons who desire above all else to 
serve mankind,” that “the protection of free en- 
terprise is in the best interest of the poor and the 
weak as well as the rich and powerful,” and that 
Wichita is “a magnificent city.” What does this 
mean in practical terms? Kansas journalists, in- 
cluding many at the Eagle and the Beacon, take 
it to mean that the papers will not engage in such 
“negative” activities as investigative reporting. 
With such internal restraints on the press, who 
needs Spiro Agnew? 


WBAI’s resistance 


When WBAI, the nonprofit Pacifica station in 
New York, let its general manager go to jail 
rather than surrender previously broadcast tapes, 





the journalism trade press (Broadcasting, Editor & 
Publisher) was quick to point out that the station 
had no established legal basis for its resistance. In 
their eyes, a copy of a broadcast tape, previously 
offered for public sale, was as much a part of the 
record as an old newspaper clipping. 

Stull, simply because a government has the 
power to do a thing, technically speaking, does not 
mean that it should be done. In this case, the au- 
thorities appeared to be conducting the sort of 
“fishing expedition,” lacking in specificity, that 
this publication is on record as opposing. Inde- 
pendent news media cannot—and should not—be 
regarded as part of the law enforcement machin- 
ery. As surely as subpoenas for reporters’ notes or 
TV outtakes can have a “chilling effect” on news- 
gathering, so the use as evidence of calls WBAI re- 
ceived during a prison revolt can cut off the future 
resources of such daring coverage. 


The petty spirit 


Nobody can take out a copyright on a news sub- 
ject, so the borrowing of ideas goes on freely and 
constantly. One would think, at least, that it 
would not proceed without acknowledgment, but 
many of our most respectable news institutions 
hardly ever pause to acknowledge an obvious debt. 

A striking recent example was the exposure of 
conditions at Willowbrook, a New York State in- 
stitution for the retarded on Staten Island. The 
Newhouse daily on Staten Island, the Advance, 
printed two dozen stories on the institution in 
two months, starting in mid-November, 1971, with 
much of the digging done by one reporter, Jane 
Kurtin. The story broke into the view of the Man- 
hattan press when a doctor and a social worker at 
Willowbrook were fired, apparently for supplying 
the Advance with information. WABC-TV and its 
reporter, Geraldo Rivera, did the most with the 
story, to the extent that Rivera picked up a batch 
of awards, put in appearances on the Dick Cavett 
show, and prepared to turn the WABC-TV docu- 
mentary into a hardcover book. If the Advance 
ever received a word of credit or acknowledgment, 
the paper has yet to hear about it. 


But WABC-TV is scarcely the only offender. 
The Nation, which itself often is similarly cheated, 
printed some examples collected by Robert Sher- 
rill: a Minneapolis Tribune exposé of the Wash- 
ington dairy lobby, reported without credit by the 
Washington Post and the Wall Street Journal; 
Pentagon exclusives from the Chicago Sun-Times, 
picked up without credit in the New York Times; 
a story on the underground corporate press from 
the Nation appearing in new guises in Business 
Week, Newsweek, and the Wall Street Journal. 

There’s no law against it, but it’s wrong. 


For the record 


Despite concerns voiced here [PASSING COMMENT, 
January/February], the Newark News did indeed 
resume publication in April. Nonetheless, the pa- 
per has far to go to demonstrate that it can re- 
gain its place as New Jersey’s leader, especially 
with a reduced editorial staff. 

James C. Lange, who was fired by WQWK-FM 
of State College, Pa., for broadcasting a feature on 
violations of price regulations [PASSING COMMENT, 
January/February], was reinstated in April. More- 
over, the station promised to cover consumer is- 
sues and to resist suppression of stories under eco- 
nomic pressures. In return, Lange agreed not to 
pursue his complaint to the FCC. A great share of 
the credit for the settlement goes to Consumers 
Union, which followed and publicized the case. 


Another city heard from 


San Francisco, which has been nothing if not ripe 
for such an enterprise, has acquired a journalism 
review. The San Francisco Bay Area Journalism 
Review [Box 3451, Rincon Annex, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94119; one year, $6] is in the customary 
pattern, manned by volunteers, budgeted at 
$1,000 for each monthly issue, and offered in tab- 
loid. The first issue was dated April, 1972. 

Two more notes on journalism reviewers: 
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James Aronson, author of The Press and the 
Cold War, continues to write a quarterly column 
called “Mediations” for the Antioch Review [see 
‘Multiplying Media Voices,” Winter, 1969-70}. 

Overset: A Review of Newspaper Journalism 
began monthly publication in March. It is the 
offspring of Robert A. Juran, who lists himself as 
publisher and editor; Gustave Doré (1833-1883) is 
listed as staff cartoonist. Similar specks of humor 
dot the rather disorderly pages. [Subscriptions, $9 
a year; address, 3515 Columbia Street, San Diego, 
Calif. 92103.] 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: to Chet Huntley, for playing the role of 
reporter in his recent series of commercials for 
American Airlines, If Huntley wants to make com- 
mercials, fine; but he must know better than to 
make them sound like news stories. 


Laurel: to Teleprompter Corporation, for enter- 
prising use of its cable IV systems in Manhattan. 
It broadcast in full the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Black Political Convention, held in Gary, 
Ind., in March, using the facilities of WI'TW, the 
Chicago public TV station. Such experiments 
show an awareness of cable’s potential for reaching 
select audiences. 


Dart: to Louis Cassels, UPI religion writer, for 
including his own book in recommendations for 
Lenten reading. The title is deliberately unmen- 
tioned here. 


Laurel: to Ben H. Bagdikian of the Washington 
Post for spending a full week as a prisoner in a 
maximum security penitentiary as part of the 
preparation of a series, ‘““The Shame of the Pris- 
ons.” His report on Jan. 31 recorded the impact 
of prison as no third-person account could. 


Darts: to the Springfield, Mass., Union and to 
the Pasadena, Calif., Star-News, both of which 


World’s-Smallest-Dog 
Department 


—Hartford Courant, 
March 9. 
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(judging from samples received) print publicity 
releases intact and then put bylines on them. 


Laurel: to three British writers, Charles Raw, 
Bruce Page, and Godfrey Hodgson, for Do You 
Sincerely Want to Be Rich, an account of the ill- 
fated Investors Overseas Services of Bernard Corn- 
field—mentioned here because the book exposes 
the superficiality and gullibility of much Ameri- 
can financial journalism in covering what these 
writers call “an international swindle.” 


Dart: to the major networks for ignoring Edith 
Efron’s testimony before the Ervin subcommittee 
hearings on freedom of the press. Her News Twist- 
ers may be wrong-headed in the eyes of many news- 
men, but she speaks for a sizable body of opinion. 


Laurel: to WNET, the New York public TV 
station, for reinstating a local news program. The 
51st State is an effort to combine engaging film- 
making with news comment. The mix is not al- 
ways smooth, but the program can serve as a 
laboratory for badly needed innovation in TV. 


Dart: to the Akron Beacon Journal, for cook- 
ing up in its own offices a quotation in a story, at- 
tributed to an outsider [Oct. 14, 1971], praising the 
role of its publisher in the establishment of a Holi- 
day Inn. 


Laurel: to Life, for another tough investigative 
report, this one [March 24], on evident squelching 
of Justice Department actions against men of 
wealth close to the Republican Party in San Diego. 


Farewell 


Saturday Review's new management has quietly 
closed the monthly Communication Supplement, 
which came into being at about the same time as 
this Review. While it never entirely lived up to its 
potential as a critical medium, the supplement 
was still a pioneer effort to cover the mass media 
at a time when such coverage was sparse. 





Is TV too profitable? 


Broadcasters, a study of available data shows, could afford to provide more news 
and public affairs programming out of profits. Why don’t they? 


RON POWERS 
JERROLD OPPENHEIM 


@ A young radical producer of television video- 
tapes wrote recently and ruefully that “Americans 
are information junkies.” He may be right. Niel- 
sen figures show that on an average weeknight, 
40,970,000 Americans in 24,290,000 households are 
tuned to one of three nightly network news shows. 
Locally produced news programs also are a staple 
of evening programming, sometimes for as long as 
an hour (ABC’s five owned-and-operated stations 
expanded their early-evening news to sixty min- 
utes last fall). 

A 1971 poll conducted by the Roper Organiza- 
tion reveals that 60 per cent of Americans now 
consider TV their primary source of information, 
as opposed to 48 per cent for newspapers (the poll 
allowed for multiple choices). This is a dramatic 
reversal of priorities since the poll began in 1959, 
when only 51 per cent listed TV as their primary 
source as compared to 57 for newspapers. And yet 
the early 1970s could scarcely be called the Golden 
Age of TV Journalism. 


Ron Powers is radio-TV critic for the Chicago Sun- 
Times. Jerrold Oppenheim, a lawyer, is associate editor 
of Chicago Journalism Review. 


In 1971, the Alfred I. du Pont-Columbia Uni- 
versity Survey of Broadcast Journalism concluded 
that “budgets, staffs, and prime time devoted to 
journalism had shrunk to near invisibility.” Only 
2 per cent of prime time was allotted to TV jour- 
nalism, as opposed to 20.8 for musical-variety 
shows. No network had a regular weekly prime- 
time public affairs series. And the two programs 
that were considered broadcasting’s showcase for 
investigative journalism—CBS’s 60 Minutes and 
NBC’s First Tuesday—were routed from their 
high-priority time spots by the overwhelming com- 
mercial appeal of ABC’s Marcus Welby, M.D. 

Television has never been comfortable with its 
duties as town crier for the Global Village, much 
preferring the role for which it was created: jolly 
snake-oil salesman. TV never had much heart for 
journalism—and as a government-regulated me- 
dium, lacked certain other vital anatomical organs 
as well. But American society, moving toward the 
future with shocking speed, has thrust onto TV 
the moral responsibility for transmitting quick, 
clear, thorough information. 

This obligation has at least tacitly been recog- 
nized by TV stations, each of which pledges a 
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certain percentage of “news” and “public-service” 
programming to the FCC when it applies for a 
license renewal. But a minimum for such pro- 
gramming has never been set; its nature and qual- 
ity are even less subject to regulation. And be- 
cause it is an irritant in the whole system of TV— 
a system that flows inexorably toward optimum 
levels of market expediency—TV often seems to 
be trying to reject informational broadcasting as 
though it were, indeed, a transplanted organ. 

Walter Cronkite of CBS has said, “Expansion 
of present time allotments would help us improve 
our product by a quantum jump. If we had twice 
the time we now have on the evening news, we 
would cover a few more items than we do now, 
but primarily we would give slightly more length 
to the stories we do present now: A single added 
fact, a single additional quote that almost cer- 
tainly would improve the perspective of the story 
and might, indeed, provide just a bit more of that 
precious commodity, balance. . . .” Others have 
contended that many more documentaries could 
be offered despite admittedly high costs and the 
controversy that some arouse. 

The main problem is not the cost of new pro- 
duction teams and equipment. The networks and 
large stations already have skilled teams on their 
payroll—teams that often spend much of their 
time waiting for an assignment. (In 1971, Chicago's 
gigantic independent, WGN-TV, produced only 
one major documentary outside a regularly sched- 
uled public-affairs format: a commemoration of 
the Great Chicago Fire of 1871.) Nor is the prob- 
lem audience hostility to documentaries. “I am 
entirely persuaded,” Edward R. Murrow once said, 
“that the American public is more reasonable, re- 
strained, and mature than most of our industry’s 
program planners believe. Their fear of contro- 
versy is not warranted by the evidence.” 

The main problem is the lack of broadcast time, 
especially in prime time. When pressed on reasons 
for their lack of appetite for prime-time public 
affairs, broadcasters traditionally insist they can- 
not afford to rearrange prime-time schedules. Au- 
diences would decline, they plead; profits would 
fall; stockholders would growl. 

Our research suggests otherwise. It is our con- 
tention that TV has not only an obligation, but 
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also the means, to improve the public’s under- 
standing of events and issues through the very air- 
waves it exploits for commercial profit. 

The issue of whether networks can afford to 
expand and improve their public-service program- 
ming is a deceptive one. The evidence most fa- 
miliar to the public is nearly always piecemeal 
and negative. Its source is nearly always the broad- 
cast industry. When its leaders argue that infor- 
mational TV is “not profitable,” they are partially 
right: it does not increase profits. “Worthwhile 
programming” ventures have led to disappointed 
sponsors, dips in ratings, and outraged stockhold- 
ers. The question then becomes whether the net- 
works can afford to suffer the decrease in profits 
that probably would result from an investment in 
more informational programming. Here again, the 
evidence is piecemeal, but it is not negative. 

Our study reveals that TV stations and net- 
works are robustly profitable institutions—the pub- 
lic breastbeatings of their executives and public 
relations departments to the contrary. Even more 
dramatically profitable are the station “groups,” 
such as Capital Cities, Scripps-Howard, and Wo- 
metco. Profit margins of TV broadcasters are at 
least as favorable as average profits in other indus- 
tries; in many instances, TV profits are higher 
(than automotives, for instance). 

The reason that TV is so seldom held account- 
able for the disparity between profits and public 
spirit is stupefyingly simple: access to information 
on broadcast profits is incredibly complex. At 
best, broadcasters are not eager to thrust balance 
sheets under the noses of the daily press and the 
public. At worst, some TV profit margins are im- 
possible to determine from outside because they 
are buried in the overall financial statistics of a 
parent conglomerate. 

This is true, for example, of NBC (a subsidiary 
of RCA), Westinghouse Broadcasting (one divi- 
sion of a farflung Westinghouse empire), Metro- 
media (a diversified corporation that is involved 
in publishing, outdoor advertising, and direct 
mail services), and several of the country’s largest 
and most powerful non-network stations. These 
include WGN in Chicago and WPIX in New 
York, both owned by the privately held Chicago 





Tribune combine; WHDH in Boston, owned by 
the Herald-Traveler Corp. until its license was 
transferred in March in a franchise-forfeiture case; 
and WOR in New York, one of several stations 
owned by RKO General. 

The FCC does make financial data available for 
markets with three or more stations—but lists 
only the aggregate totals. From these figures, it 
is possible to guess at a station’s revenues by divid- 
ing the total by the number of stations. (This 
method is obviously unreliable, especially when 
UHF stations are in the market.) However, to- 
gether with the companies’ own reports to the 


“A two-part 
formula for increasing 
TV public service...” 


Securities & Exchange Commission, they are gen- 
erally the most complete summaries available. 

Group broadcasters shed little light on the sub- 
ject. In fact, they go to great lengths to maintain 
darkness. Although the Securities & Exchange 
Commission requires that each division of a pub- 
licly owned conglomerate show its separate earn- 
ings, TV station owners defeat the disclosure in- 
tent by lumping broadcast interests with others. 

A classic is the RKO General, Inc. subsidiary of 
General Tire and Rubber Co. RKO owns five 
TV, six AM, and six FM radio stations. Despite 
generally high earnings by broadcast groups, RKO 
reports an after-tax profit of only 5 per cent (about 
10 per cent before taxes). Why so low? RKO Gen- 
eral data includes five TV stations, twelve radio 
stations, a radio advertising sales firm, a TV adver- 
tising sales firm, a sound studio, a tape duplicat- 
ing service, a TV-set leasing operation in New 
York, the Muzak franchise for Boston, an elec- 
tronic manufacturing company, three Vermont 
hotels, and six Pepsi-Cola franchises. 

In fact, at least five broadcasting companies ap- 
pear to be in violation of Securities & Exchange 
Commission rules for reporting in this fashion. 


The SEC requires public corporations to divulge 
revenue and profit data “attributable to each line 
of business” which accounts for more than 10 
per cent of its sales or profits. In practice, the SEC 
lets pass as a single line of business such activity 
clusters as these, under “Broadcasting, Learning, 
and Leisure Time” in Westinghouse Electric Corp.: 


Soft drink bottling 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 
Econo-Car 

Westinghouse Learning Corp. 
Group W 


This heterogeneous mix accounts for 20 per 
cent of Westinghouse’s profits. 

ABC lumps together broadcasting, theater ex- 
hibition, and production of programs and films, 
accounting for 86 per cent of its business. RCA 
combines NBC, common carrier communications 
(such as overseas telegrams), Random House, and 
RCA Institutions. CBS has a category called 
“Broadcasting and Technology,” which includes 
cable TV. Metromedia, Inc., does not even go back 
the required five years and does not list before-tax 
profits, as required. To do so, it says, would be 
“impracticable.” 

Combined in this way with nonbroadcast enter- 
prises, so-called broadcasting divisions don’t look 
so profitable. Westinghouse’s three-headed divi- 
sion, for example, made only 15 per cent before 
taxes in 1970. 

The composite financial picture of TV in 1970 
—the most recent year for which comprehensive 
data are available—is exceedingly instructive. An 
FCC financial report issued in September, 1971, 
characterized 1970 as a year of “stagnating rev- 
enues and rising costs” in which the industry suf- 
fered an 18 per cent decline in profits to $454 mil- 
lion. It was a recession year in TV as well as the 
rest of the economy. Nevertheless, in a survey of 
599 stations (excluding those that operated less 
than a full year and ‘“‘satellite” or simulcast sta- 
tions), the FCC found that 420 reported profits. 
That included 82.3 per cent of all VHF TV sta- 
tions and 83.7 per cent of the network affiliates. 
Most red-ink reports came from UHF stations 
(only 32.2 per cent were profitable), especially in- 
dependent UHFs (10.4 per cent turned profits). 

The FCC reports show that of those profitable 
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stations, nineteen recorded more than $5 million 
each in profits before taxes. Only one of those 
was independent of the networks. Meanwhile, 123 
TV stations netted more than $1 million each. 

The three national networks collected revenues 
of $1.14 billion on their networking operations, 
unchanged from 1969, the FCC report showed. 
Profits for the networks (excluding owned-and- 
operated stations) declined 46 per cent from the 
1969 level, to $50 million. 

Revenues of the owned-and-operated stations 
declined 3.4 per cent to $312 million, while profits 
declined 12.1 per cent to $117 million—still a 
lofty percentage of revenue. 

Here it should be noted that both the networks 
and their owned-and-operated stations showed re- 
markably consistent rates of return over the pe- 
riod 1968-70—despite wildly gyrating profit and 
loss statistics. Network profits, for example, in- 
creased 64.5 per cent from 1968 to 1969. Between 
1969 and 1970, they went down 46 per cent. Prof- 
its of the O-and-O’s behaved similarly: up 9 per 
cent in 1969, down 12.1 per cent in 1970. 

But rates of return did not vary so drastically. 
When revenues go down, the networks and their 
stations slash expenses. Last year’s news and pub- 
lic affairs expenses among the networks alone 
diminished by $2 million. But rates of return 
barely changed: the fifteen O-and-O's, for exam- 
ple, in 1968, 1969, and 1970 averaged profits of 
42, 41, and 38 per cent. In 1970, the O-and-O sta- 
tions earned 305 per cent in profit on depreciated 
investments. The total network operations av- 
eraged 106 per cent. By comparison, General Mo- 
tors earned 11.3 per cent and Borg Warner 13.7 
per cent on depreciated plant and equipment. 

WCBS-TV in New York, owned by CBS, is a 
prime example of how cutbacks are a shortcut 
to profitability. Panic reductions were instituted 
there when pre-tax profit margins sank to 25 per 
cent—still nearly double the average American 
business rate in 1970. A possible clue as to WCBS’s 
consternation is gleaned from an article by Bill 
Greeley in the New York journalism review 
(More). Greeley reports that WCBS’s competitor, 
WNBC, finished 1970 with a 48 per cent profit. 

Moreover, owned stations contribute to network 
profits in a variety of subtle ways. Shared office 
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space, equipment, and pooling of staff help keep 


_ down the overhead at many owned stations. 


Even decisions on the scheduling of the news are 
made on the basis of overall profitability to the 
parent company. Thus, there is no network news 
at 11 p.m. largely because it is more profitable for 
the networks to allow their O-and-O’s to reap the 
large advertising revenues available to local op- 
erations at that hour. 

If it is clear that the networks and network- 
owned stations make enough money to spend 
much more on news and public affairs than they 
do, consider station groups—the most profitable of 
all. They don’t have to produce as much pro- 
gramming as the networks, but collect the adver- 
tising revenue anyway. Much of that revenue, in 
fact, comes from plugging into network lines for 
programming—which they are paid to carry. 

Standard & Poor’s list of 425 industrials showed 
an average profit margin of 14 per cent on sales 
in 1970. Capital Cities Broadcasting, meanwhile, 
made 47 per cent ($20,917,000) on broadcasting 
sales in 1970, according to its own statement to 
the Securities & Exchange Commission, Only half 
of Capcities’ revenues—but about 65 per cent of 
its profits—come from its broadcast interests. Cap- 
cities’ earnings have increased annually by 28 per 
cent in the last ten years, according to stock ana- 
lysts at Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Scripps-Howard is another spectacularly affluent 
group; in 1970 its chain of broadcast outlets made 
42.5 per cent ($9,848,923) on sales. 

SEC reports also show these profit figures for 
broadcast groups: Wometco Enterprises, Inc., 36 
per cent ($6,851,936); LIN Broadcasting Corp., 
34 per cent ($3,500,000); Cox Broadcasting, 31 per 
cent ($13,034,000); Cowles Communications, 31 
per cent ($2,750,000); Storer Broadcasting Co., 29 
per cent ($18,827,460); Cosmos Broadcasting 
Corp., 29 per cent ($3,571,000); Bartell Media 
Corp., 25 per cent ($1,134,754); Pacific and South- 
ern Broadcasting, 22 per cent ($3,633,431). 

Many individual stations also are enormously 
profitable. In Boston, the profits of WHDH-TV 
have been repeatedly represented as the only thing 
between the Boston Herald Traveler and bank- 
ruptcy. Despite the newspaper’s losses, the corpora- 





Profits in 15 cities 


Even with competition, TV stations can be 
enormously profitable. The figures below are 
average rates of return on 1970 sales. 


No. % ret. 
City stations on sales 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Ww 


47 
45 
42 
39 
39 
37 
35 
35 
34 
33 
33 
32 
31 
31 
30 
Source: FCC 


Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, O. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Raleigh-Durham, N.C. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Kansas City 
Providence, R.I. 
Dayton, O. 
Columbus, Ga. 
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tion netted $4 million in 1970. WHDH'’s profits 
were around $7 million—perhaps 40 per cent or 
more of its sales, according to projections by 
Broadcasting magazine and the authors from mar- 
ket data supplied by the FCC. 

Better Television for Madison (BTM), a group 
of citizens who have worked in journalism and 
most of whom now teach at the University of Wis- 
consin, has filed an FCC challenge to the license 
of WISC-TV in Madison on grounds of deficient 
public service, among other points. Better Televi- 
sion estimates that WISC kept 48 per cent of its 
revenues as profits in 1967, and 40 per cent in 
1969. These figures, deduced from the files of the 
FCC and the Wisconsin Department of Revenue, 
are, according to an executive at another Madison 
outlet, “so close it’s scary.” 

It is no accident that VHF franchises rarely 
come on the market, or that the recent phenom- 
ena of citizen-activist group challenges have shaken 


the broadcast industry. Not only profits, but the 
appreciated values of VHF franchises, are phe- 
nomenal, as FCC member Nicholas Johnson indi- 
cated when he quoted Lord Thomson’s dictum 
that a TV franchise is “a license to print money.” 

The saga of Channel 13, Los Angeles, is a case 
in point. In 1948, Dorothy Schiff, publisher of the 
New York Post, put the station on the air under 
the call letters KLAC. In 1953, she sold it to Cop- 
ley Press for $1,375,000. By 1957, Copley was able 
to sell it as KCOP to four investors, including 
Bing Crosby, for $4 million—an appreciation of 
about 48 per cent a year, aside from operating 
profits, Within three years, Crosby and his col- 
leagues sold out for more than $5 million. 

In 1955, WPRO (now WPRI) went on the air 
in Providence at a cost of about $1 million. Four 
years later, Cherry and Webb Broadcasting sold 
WPRO radio and TV to Capital -Cities Broad- 
casting Corp. for $6,500,000. In 1967, Capcities 
sold the TV side alone for $16.5 million, to Poole 
Broadcasting. 

This, then, is the general economic profile of 
TV. When one explores specific contours of the 
profile, more fascinating facts emerge. One is that 
TV often spends dollars as though they were so 
many soapflakes in a detergent ad. 

The theory of the free-enterprise marketplace 
is that competition breeds efficiency by driving out 
inefficient businesses. Unfortunately, news is not 
treated as a “profit center” at the networks so no 
one readily knows whether news pulls its weight 
economically. The FCC does not appear the least 
bit curious—it asks the networks to report the 
totals they spend on news and public affairs, but 
not for the offsetting revenues. According to FCC 
researcher Alexander Korn, this is because the net- 
works don’t break down revenues that way. Al- 
though the Commission asks local stations for 
much expense detail, it does not request news ex- 
penses. “The stations don’t normally keep track,” 
Korn explains. 

One thing the FCC figures do show is the rela- 
tive importance of programming of all kinds in 
the profit picture. Less than 28 per cent of broad- 
cast expenditures are for programs—compared to 
30 per cent spent on promotion and sales com- 
missions. Perhaps the low values put on program- 
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ming in the first place, together with the refusal 
to consider news as a legitimate economic entity, 
explain why money is spent relatively sloppily. As 
much as 20 per cent appears to be wasted. 

The three networks together, according to the 
FCC, spent $115,538,000 on news and public af- 
fairs (exclusive of sports) in 1970. Of this Variety's 
Les Brown estimates, ABC spent about $30 mil- 
lion. FCC economist Alan Pearce says NBC spent 
about $36 million in 1970. So CBS must have 
spent about $49 million. 

The NBC Nightly News, according to Pearce, 
costs $9 million a year. Today soaks up $5 mil- 
lion. WNBC-TV news takes about $6.7 million. 

The viewer is entitled to wonder why these fan- 
tastic sums produce so little information. The 
reason is simple: at least 20 per cent of a TV news 
budget is gimmickry, outlandish salaries, and 
plain waste. 

Network prodigality on extravaganzas is already 
well known. ABC says China coverage cost the net- 
works about $3 million for the period the Pres- 
ident spent there. Moonshots cost the networks 
about $830,000 per network per shot, according to 
Pearce. (It was almost twice that before the net- 
works pooled much of their camera coverage.) The 
1970 midterm election cost each network about 
$1.6 million. Convention coverage adds substan- 
tially. 

It is instructive to examine where the money 
goes in specific instances. An executive—under- 
standably anonymous—at WCBS gave us the fol- 
lowing annual “news” expenses for the station: 

A new set has been built in each of 
the last two years: 

Anchorman Jim Jensen: 

A newly added anchorman: 

An announcer to say, “Here is Jim 
Jensen”: 

A fourth camera for an opening 
“beauty shot” from above (perma- 
nently mounted, and with no other 
use), including maintenance: 

Ten film crews, $125,000 each, in- 
cluding car, two-way radio, and three 


men for each (five are superfluous, the 
executive said): 


$ 100,000 
150,000 
60,000 


17,500 


625,000 


$1,004,500 


This does not include extra producers to work 
on unneeded and unused film; specials (that usu- 
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ally aren’t very special); and eighteen to twenty re- 
porters who are paid from $20,000 to $47,000 (plus 
liberal benefits) for work less taxing than that for 
which real newspapermen in New York are paid 
$15,000 to $20,000. (One man on an expense ac- 
count retired to Los Angeles for a week, at $40 
a day for room alone, to accomplish two talent in- 
terviews.) 

If all three TV networks “waste” that much, 
they now have several million dollars in hand to 
expand real news coverage. 

In light of these spending habits, what sort of 
values have emerged in TV news departments? 

Ed Joyce, news director of WCBS-TV, provided 
one example about a year ago when he wrote a 
memo announcing the end of what little “enter- 
prise” reporting his staff had been doing. Each re- 
porter was ordered to strive for two stories a day 
and under no circumstances to come in with less 
than one. If some facts were missing after a day’s 
work on a story, “so be it.” 

If one concludes, then, that TV stations and 
networks have the money to sow more seeds of in- 
formation and enlightenment, how should they go 
about it? The short answer: “More” and “better.” 

The quality of much TV journalistic talent is 
high. Given the opportunity to expand and flour- 
ish, it could remedy most present deficiencies. 

Whatever else may be true of TV news, the TV 
medium is unusually well suited to documenta- 
ries. Annually, the duPont-Columbia Survey is re- 
plete with outstanding examples. Martin Carr’s 
Migrant, for instance, jeopardized millions of dol- 
lars in Coca-Cola advertising revenues, but it fo- 
cused a national spotlight on the conditions of 
migrant camps (one of which was owned by Coca- 
Cola) which would only be changed through sub- 
jection to that kind of attention. Only TV can 
show the drama of a migrant camp boss waving a 
rifle at a journalist who wants to talk with a 
trapped employe. TV journalists should be en- 
couraged to produce such programs more often. 
TV should do more of what it does best. 

A more reasonable distribution of money al- 
ready available for news/public affairs would re- 
solve many of the remaining problems. 

What can TV stations afford to spend on pub- 
lic interest programming? 





The agreement between Capital Cities Broad- 
casting Corp. and the Citizens Communications 
Center (CCC) offers a clue. Early in 1971, Cap- 
cities agreed to spend more than $1 million over 
three years on training of and programming for 
blacks and Spanish-surnamed Americans. They 
did so in exchange for withdrawal of a complex 
challenge to Capcities’ purchase of three TV sta- 
tions from Triangle Publications, Inc. The $333,- 
000 per year will increase Capcities’ public interest 
programming by at least six hours per station per 
year, half of it in prime time. Minority-group ad- 
visory committees were established to guide the 
content of the new programming. Given the afore- 
mentioned level of Capcities’ 1970 after-tax prof- 
its, this $1 million commitment is about 13.3 per 
cent of the group’s annual broadcast profits. 

If the same percentage of CBS’ estimated after- 
tax broadcast profit of about $51.2 million were 
similarly set aside, it would amount to $6,825,000 
for three years—$2,275,000 per year. 

The first half of our remedy—“more”—is far 
easier to prescribe than the “better” half. We 
have yet to hear a TV news director in this coun- 
try, local or network, even attempt to argue that 
his product is sufficient to inform the populace. 
On the contrary, news directors plead publicly— 
on panel discussions, in interviews, and even on 
broadcast talk shows—for their viewers to regard 
TV news as nothing more than a “headline serv- 
ice,” and to supplement their awareness by read- 
ing magazines and newspapers. 

We propose a two-part formula for increasing 
the time allotted to TV news and public affairs: 


1) On the local level: The FCC should adopt the 
Cox-Johnson minimum standard of 5 per cent 
news and | per cent public affairs. In a number of 
license renewal cases former commissioner Ken- 
neth Cox and Commissioner Nicholas Johnson 


have suggested that any station falling below 
these levels should be examined carefully, at a 
hearing, before its license is renewed. It may be 
appropriate to suggest higher standards—say, 7 
per cent and 5 per cent—in the top fifty markets. 
Except in unusual circumstances, these percent- 
ages should be mandatory and should be applied 
only against local programming. 

2) On the network level: 

a) The FCC should amend the Prime-Time Ac- 
cess Rule, which now states that in most cases a sta- 
tion may accept no more than three prime-time 
hours of network broadcasting nightly. Unlimited 
network news should be allowed in prime time 
without being counted against the Rule’s three 
hours. 

b) Stations should be given prime-time “bo- 
nuses.” For every minute of prime-time network 
public-affairs broadcasting that-a station carries, it 
should be awarded an equivalent bonus time to 
carry any other network programming in prime 
time. Such programming would not be counted 
against the allotted three hours. 


These suggestions are aimed at turning broad- 
cast TV into less of a business and more of a serv- 
ice, on the premise that TV licensees are using a 
scarce public resource—broadcast spectrum space 
—for which, in return they owe their landlords, 
the public, a minimum amount of service, even 
if it all does not make money. 

Edward R. Murrow was grappling with this 
problem as long ago as 1958, when he told a Chi- 
cago convention of broadcast news directors: 
“There is no suggestion here that networks or 
individual stations should operate as philanthro- 
pies. But I can find nothing in the Bill of Rights 
or the Communications Act which says that they 
must increase their net profits each year lest the 
Republic collapse.” 


Coming in July/August ‘CJR’ 


Public TV: Rx for change— 
A special section 
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The Union Leader publisher “always has maintained, as do most publishers, that he 
fights his battles in his editorial columns.” The record shows otherwise. 


William Loeb and the New Hampshire 
primary: a question of ethics 


It was a dirty, mudslinging campaign, one in which 
the battle was for the votes of the poorly paid mill 
workers. In an important measure, it was won by 
neither Muskie nor his principal opponent, Sen. 
George S. McGovern of South Dakota. It was won by 
William Loeb, publisher of the Manchester Union 
Leader, whose unproven charges against Muskie 
seem to have cut deeply into the Senator's vote in 
the area where Loeb’s paper circulates. 


—James Doyle, 
Washington Star, 
March 10. 


= A common complaint against the American 
presidential primary system is that voters of states 
unrepresentative of the national mix are given an 
inordinate voice in affecting the outcome. The 
usual example is New Hampshire, a tiny New Eng- 
land state with virtually no black population that 
is remote geographically, and perhaps culturally 
as well, from the rest of America. Because it is tra- 


Jules Witcover, of the Los Angeles Times, writes regu- 
larly from Washington for the Review. His book White 
Knight: The Rise of Spiro Agnew was published by Ran- 
dom House in April. 
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ditionally the first state to hold a presidential pri- 
mary, its relative handful of registered voters— 
about 150,000 Republicans, 110,000 Democrats, 
and 140,000 independents—can play a greatly dis- 
proportionate role in the making or breaking of a 
presidential candidate. 

This being true, it seems to follow that the press 
on which the New Hampshire electorate relies has 
a national role far beyond its size. Every four 
years, these circumstances bring special attention 
to the state’s largest daily newspaper, the Man- 
chester Union Leader, and its ultraconservative 
publisher, William Loeb, whose acid, page Il, 
signed editorials have become a political institu- 
tion [see “New Hampshire’s Paper Tiger,” Spring, 
1966]. Many prominent political figures have 
felt the lash of his editorial whip: Dwight D. 
Eisenhower (“Dopey Dwight” and “that stink- 
ing hypocrite’), Nelson A. Rockefeller (“home 
wrecker”), Margaret Chase Smith (“Moscow Mag- 
gie”), John F. Kennedy (“the Number One threat 
to America”), Eleanor Roosevelt (“Ellie and her 





belly-crawling liberal friends”), Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy (“skunk”). 

Within New Hampshire, Loeb’s actions over 
the years have generated chagrin, amusement, and 
—above all—fear. After well-regarded Thumas N. 
Bonner was named president of the University of 
New Hampshire last April, Loeb mounted a cam- 
paign that Newsweek described as “one of the 
most brutal newspaper assaults ever directed at a 
U.S. university official.” Included were undocu- 
mented or anonymously attributed charges that 
Bonner, while provost of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, had fostered ‘all-night drinking parties, 
marijuana parties, the sharing of showers by male 
and female students, and around-the-clock sex,” 
and presently was “more dangerous than militant, 
kill-your-parents leftist Jerry Rubin.” When boxer 
Joe Frazier won a heavyweight championship vic- 
tory over Muhammad Ali, Loeb—who objected to 
Ali’s status as a Conscientious Objector—embar- 
goed Union Leader reporting of the fight. 

Though his track record on making or breaking 
candidates has been uneven, a political folklore 
has developed that claims a Loeb endorsement— 
and the Loeb “treatment” against the foe of his 
chosen candidate—can make a difference of about 
15 per cent in most elections, enough to affect the 
result in a close race. In recent years, Loeb twice 
has helped bring about the primary victories of 
ultraconservatives—Republican senatorial candi- 
date Harry Thyng in 1966 and Democratic guber- 
natorial candidate Roger Crowley in 1970. Both 
lost the general election. 

In 1964, Loeb’s assaults on Rockefeller contrib- 
uted to the New York governor’s defeat, though 
Loeb’s own candidate in the presidential primary 
that year, Senator Barry Goldwater, lost also, to a 
late write-in for Henry Cabot Lodge. In 1968, 
Loeb rode then Governor George Romney un- 
mercifully before Romney—for various reasons— 
withdrew, leaving the field to Loeb’s choice, Rich- 
ard Nixon. Loeb’s influence on New Hampshire 
voters is not scientifically measurable, but it is a 
state political axiom that the publisher of the 
Union Leader—the only New Hampshire paper 
circulated statewide—is not a man to cross. Ask 
most New Hampshire politicians of either party 
how best to deal with Loeb as a critic and the 


answer almost invariably will be: ignore him. 

As the 1972 presidential primary season ap- 
proached, Senator Edmund S. Muskie, as a native 
of the neighboring state of Maine and a helpmate 
in the revitalization of the Democratic Party in 
New Hampshire, was well aware of Loeb and of 
the prevailing advice about him. Through his 
1971 preparations for formal entry into the cam- 
paign, Muskie felt Loeb’s editorial sting from time 
to time but held his tongue, watching develop- 
ments like the prudent politician he usually is. 
Loeb spent much of 1971 looking for a candidate 
to oppose Muskie, who until that time had not 
conducted himself in a manner one might have 
expected to particularly arouse Loeb. Muskie had 
even campaigned for Loeb’s man, Crowley, in 1970. 
But the Maine Senator had abandoned his support 
of the Vietnam War and quickly moved into 
the front ranks of its critics—a transformation that 
automatically put him at odds with Loeb. 

A full year before the March, 1972, primary, 
Loeb started sounding out Mayor Sam Yorty of 
Los Angeles, like Loeb an uncompromising hawk 
on the war. They met in the West and at Loeb’s 
home in Pride’s Crossing, Mass., and Yorty made 
several trips to New Hampshire to take soundings. 
Crowley wooed him, while paying court to a more 
impressive public figure that Loeb could support— 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson of Washington. Jackson, 
seriously considering a presidential candidacy, 
made several feints toward New Hampshire and at 
one juncture was about to enter. But concern that 
Loeb’s backing would paint him as an ultracon- 
servative rather than a centrist helped persuade 
Jackson to skip New Hampshire and schedule his 
first primary test in Florida. 

Yorty was, by all odds, a poor substitute for 
Jackson against Muskie. The Los Angeles Mayor 
was a rambling oversimplifier of the issues who 
had a national identification problem as well. But 
Loeb served him up to voters as if he were a major, 
serious candidate, meanwhile setting his editorial 
sights on Muskie. Two other national candidates 
on the Democratic ballot, Sens. George McGovern 
of South Dakota and Vance Hartke of Indiana— 
both strongly antiwar liberals who ideologically 
might have drawn even more fire from Loeb than 
did Muskie—received remarkably benign treat- 
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MR, W. LOEB 
MA.CHESTER UNICt! LEADER 
UACHESTER, H.H. 


TEAR KR LOEB: 


I & HAROLD W. ELDREDGE, RETIRED MD A LIFELONG CAPE COD 
RESIDENT, FORCED TO STAY IN FLORIDA DUE 10 A HEART COKDITION, ABE 76 YEARS, 
I WAS THE PERSON THAT AXED MR MUSCLE THE QUESTION ABOUT 
HIS KNOWLESGE OF THE LACKS, A YOUNG MAI CO‘PAVION OF HIS, CUT INTO MY 
QETION MD MADE A JCKE OUT OF IT, HE ILD SAY “THAT MAINE HAD PEW LAS, 
BOT ILD HAVE 4 LH J C MINORITY, CQEMULY CALLED “CATUCKS" Jf THIS 
POINT 4 YOUNG LaD STASIENG NEM KE WITH SOME FRIENDS, AKED WHAT THEY WERE # 
@iD SOME ONE ANSWERED SXETHING ABOUT COME TD NEW EIGLAND AND SEE, 
I READ ABOUT WHAT EAD HAPPENED IN MANCHESTER IN THIS SUNDAYS 
FT, LAUDERDALE PRESS, I TRIED TO GET IN TOUCH WITH THE NEWS IES EARLY, THE 
YOULG LADY TELEPH KE OPERATE LISTEIED T) MY ST.RY, AND SAID %) CALL BACK AT 
THREE Fi IN THE sPTERNOGN, I CALED ACAI" AT THREE Pi, AID A-YOUNG MA 
A‘SWERED THE TELEPH KE LISTENED TO ME, 4'D SAL: [HE THE DEX KA WUL BE 
4590T F.UR P., I UAD MADE TW TRIPS OUT TO THE TELEPHONE, SD I WILL CALL 
JDAY. YOUNG LAD FROM DEERFIELD IXD NO? LIE, BE TOLD THE TRUTH. 
SOF WANT TO GET INTO ANY FUSS ABOUT A STUPID REMAX, MY HEART CONIETION 
KOT ALLOW IT. READ OVER THIS LETTER TYPED BY A G OD NEIGHBOR POR 
i 2 EPPRED, 
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— See today's Page One editorial, “Senator Muskie Insults Franco-Americans.” 


arrived at the Union Leader. 


THE ABOVE LETTER is reproduced just as it in effect, called the Morrison letier 
may eighing this 

vious letter by Paul Morrison, juced on Page 16 of what was said by Sen. Muskie 
also postmark: 


Hard w Ehret 


a fraud. Readers 
additional evidence 
in Florida. 


. It tends to confirm a pre- be interested in wi 


ed from . Sen. Muskie has, 


Two Union Leader “scoops” whose authenticity has yet to be 
established: (left) letter from “Paul Morrison,” purportedly a 
Deerfield, Fla., resident, published Feb. 24; (above) letter from 
“Harold W. Eldredge,” also allegedly a Florida resident but yet 
to be located, published the Saturday before the election. 


ment, and Hartke at times seemed to be Loeb’s 
candidate. 


Loeb always has maintained, as do most pub- 


lishers, that, in the best tradition of American 
journalism, he fights his battles in his editorial col- 
umns, reserving the news columns to tell readers 
what has been happening. The tradition, while 
noble, sometimes is compromised even in the best 
newspapers. In the Manchester Union Leader, the 
tradition is not compromised, it is shattered—and 
seldom more glaringly than during presidential 
primaries. 

To assess the performance of the Union Leader 
strictly as a professional news enterprise during 
this year’s primary, a tabulation was made of col- 
umn-inches devoted to each candidate for the final 
five weeks of the election, from Feb. 1 through 
March 7. A combination of city and state editions 
of the paper, purchased from its circulation office, 
was used. Because it is extremely difficult to make 
an inch-by-inch assessment of what story is favor- 
able or unfavorable for any candidate, no effort 
was made to tabulate the copy on that basis. But 
it is evident that almost without exception the Yorty 
copy was favorable and the overwhelming bulk 
of Muskie copy was unfavorable. Even including 
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all the unfavorable Muskie copy, and without 
counting headlines—which nearly always were 


larger on Yorty stories—this was the result for the 
editions surveyed: 


Yorty: 53 stories totaling approximately 870 
inches. 


Muskie: 52 stories totaling approximately 420 
inches. 

McGovern: 40 stories, 262 inches. 

Hartke: 34 stories, 241 inches. 

Rep. Wixsur D. MILLs (write-in candidate): 13 
stories, 144 inches. 

Epwarp T. Cott (Hartford antipoverty worker): 
3 stories, 28 inches. 


Over the same five-week period picture display 
showed a like bias in sheer numbers, without 
taking into account size or whether pictures were 
favorable (always with Yorty): Yorty, 17; Muskie, 
10; Hartke, 10; McGovern, 4; Mills, 1; Coll, 1. 

Fair news play, of course, does not require arith- 
metically equal space for all candidates. As the 
best news organizations are aware, only one yard- 
stick should measure space—the flow of the news. 
But the spectacle of Yorty receiving more than 
twice as much space as Muskie, and well more 





than the other four Democratic candidates com- 
bined, is indefensible on its face. Yorty, unlike 
Muskie and McGovern, never was a serious candi- 
date, except in Loeb’s eyes. Nor did Yorty ever 
say or do anything during the campaign that 
would have merited major news play under stand- 
ard journalistic yardsticks. 

This fact did not prevent Loeb from disguising 
Yorty as hot news. Whereas Union Leader staft 
stories on Muskie more often than not were ad- 
vances concerning his scheduled appearances, or 
routine accounts that could have been written 
from handouts, Yorty stories went on at length 
about where he spoke and what he said. A head 
shot of Muskie taken some years ago was used sev- 
eral times; Yorty, meanwhile, was shown meeting 
with New Hampshire high school students, with 
nuns, with Francis Cardinal James McIntyre of 
Los Angeles, and—twice—holding a rifle. 

The caption under the photo with McIntyre 
told Manchester’s heavily Roman Catholic popu- 
lation that “the Cardinal and Yorty have been 
strong advocates of a Constitutional amendment 
restoring the right of schoolchildren to pray in the 
public schools.” The rifle picture—published 
twice, on Feb. 6 and again on Feb. 8, with the 
same caption both days, told gun fanciers and 
shooting sportsmen that Yorty had visited a New- 
port, N.H., rifle manufacturer “while on the cam- 
paign trail for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. Yorty, a staunch opponent of gun control 
measures, is a life member of the National Rifle 
Association.” 

The Union Leader pulled out all stops, too, in 
its use of columnists to combat Muskie. A whole 
platoon of conservative writers—David Lawrence, 
Holmes Alexander, Ralph de Toledano, Victor 
Lasky, Kevin Phillips, Paul Scott—was trotted out 
to castigate Muskie. A column Lawrence had writ- 
ten on Jan. 14, 1971, criticizing Muskie for a trip 
to Moscow was dusted off and run on Feb. 16, 1972, 
with the opening paragraph edited to read: “The 
visit of Senator Edmund S. Muskie, D-Me., to the 
Kremlin in Moscow a year ago [italics added] 
caused a good deal of surprise.” Another by Alex- 
ander discussing Muskie’s backing of the April, 
1971, antiwar march on Washington, was written 
nearly a year earlier. On Feb. 11, it was embla- 


zoned across the front page, over the Union Leader 
masthead, under the title: SENATOR MUSKIE AND 
THE FREAKS. 

On March 3, a long tirade against Muskie in a 
letter Yorty had sent to editors in early 1971 was 
reprinted in the same fashion—over the back page 
masthead and jumped inside. The headline said 
YORTY’S NOW-FAMOUS LETTER TO MUSKIE and the 
introductory note stated it had been “published in 
the weekly Los Angeles Enterprise.” It did not 
note that the Los Angeles Enterprise is the name 
of Yorty’s own campaign newspaper—a “special 


“Yorty received 
more than twice the 
space of Muskie...” 


New Hampshire election edition” of which was 
included in copies of the Union Leader on two 
occasions shortly before the election, as a “paid 
political advertisement.” 

On the Republican side of the 1972 primary, 
Loeb’s candidate, Rep. John M. Ashbrook of 
Ohio, likewise benefited in the Union Leader's 
news columns, though not nearly to the degree 
that Yorty did. In a tabulation over the same pe- 
riod, Ashbrook had 29 stories totaling approxi- 
mately 372 column-inches, to 27 stories totaling 
235 inches about the campaign in behalf of Presi- 
dent Nixon in New Hampshire, and 12 stories 
totaling 73 inches for Rep. Paul N. McCloskey, Jr. 
While including political speeches made to ad- 
vance the Nixon candidacy, the compilation did 
not take into account stories on the President’s 
visit to China—an unfortunate event, as Loeb saw 
it, that occurred during this period. There were 
nine pictures of Ashbrook, three of Nixon (aside 
from photos from China), and two of McCloskey 
in this sample. Roundup stories covering several 
candidates, of which there were few, were not 
counted in tabulations for either party. 

Then, of course, there were the ‘“‘letters.” Nearly 
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every newspaper has a Letters to the Editor col- 
umn, but the Union Leader has expanded it to a 
vox populi free-for-all. Amateur Loebs are given 
free rein, and, as might be expected, this season’s 
favorite target was Muskie, Others did not escape, 
however, and there was a potpourri of pro and 
con for all. While New Hampshirites openly ex- 
press doubts about the authenticity of some letters, 
the Union Leader vows the senders are real. 

For all this, the story of the Union Leader's per- 
formance in the primary cannot be told in statis- 
tics. Early on, Loeb got under Muskie’s skin, even- 
tually leading him to reject traditional advice to 
ignore the publisher and persuading him to take 
on Loeb openly. To understand how Muskie and 
his lieutenants could have elected such a tactic, it 
is necessary to examine highlights of the paper’s 
Muskie coverage and editorial treatment as the 
primary date approached. 

Loeb, in signed editorials, took to referring to 
Muskie as “Senator Flip-Flop Muskie,” also call- 
ing him, in a Feb. 4 editorial, “the Vietnam War- 
dove-chicken.” When Muskie decided to pass up a 
Democratic State Committee Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner, the Union Leader, in an eight-column 
page 1 headline in red on Feb. 6, proclaimed: 
CHARGE MUSKIE “TAKING NH FOR GRANTED.’ The story 
quoted Yorty and Hartke spokesmen to that effect. 

Meanwhile, Loeb was dredging up and reprint- 
ing old right-wing, anti-Muskie columns and then 
writing editorials about them. A de Toledano col- 
umn on a September, 1971, Muskie speech about 
the Attica riots was reprinted across the top of the 
back page, accompanied by a page 1 Loeb edi- 
torial headlined FLIP-FLOP MUSKIE IS A PHONY and 
promising: “We will continue to present our read- 
ers with information about Senator Muskie which 
is being withheld from the public.” Muskie’s 
speech on Attica, of course, had been widely re- 
ported at the time, and de Toledano’s old column 
had not been “withheld from the public.” 

For much of January and February, Muskie 
had been out of New Hampshire, and his strategy 
—running in all the early primaries—was taxing 
his resources and time. On Feb. 9, during a short 
visit to the state, he delivered an impassioned 
speech to workers at his state campaign headquar- 
ters in Manchester calling on his New England 
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Sportsmen, Beware 
Of ‘Flip-Flop’ Muskie ! 


Endorsement of Pro- 


Senator Muskie and the Freaks 


Muskies — 
Moscow Visit 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Headlines from part of the Union 
Leader's drumfire of anti-Muskie 
material, including syndicated 

columns from previous months. 


neighbors, in effect, to carry the ball while he was 
campaigning in Florida and elsewhere. During 
the speech, Muskie suddenly criticized Loeb, Yorty, 
and Hartke for suggesting that he was “taking 
New Hampshire for granted.” He charged that 
Loeb “doesn’t understand Northern New England, 
doesn’t believe in it,” and then he startled his 
workers by challenging Loeb to a debate. The 
challenge came at a time when McGovern and the 
other candidates were demanding that Muskie de- 
bate, and when Muskie was taking refuge behind 





the position that he would only debate if all 
twelve declared presidential candidates, including 
seven not even entered in the New Hampshire 
primary, would participate. 

In a page | story the next day, the Union Leader 
reported the Muskie accusations and Loeb’s reply 
that Muskie “must be running scared.” The head- 
line on the story was based more on Loeb’s reply 
than on the challenge itself: LOEB ANSWERS MUSKIE 
CLAIMS, DEBATE OFFER. There was no reference to 
what most reporters covering the speech thought 
was most newsworthy—that Muskie had said he 
couldn’t spend much time in the state and was 
counting on his workers to pull him through. As 
the primary turned out, this observation was at 
least as significant as his debate challenge to Loeb. 
The story in the Union Leader was sixteen para- 
graphs long; six were devoted to Muskie’s chal- 
lenge and ten to Loeb’s reply. 

When McGovern commented that Muskie’s 
challenge to Loeb was “ridiculous” because he 
wouldn’t debate the other candidates, that com- 
ment got McGovern on page | for one of the few 
times in the campaign. And when, in reply to a 
question about the Union Leader's coverage of his 
campaign, he said “they have given me as good 
news coverage as they have any of the other candi- 
dates,” another page 1 headline reported: mccov- 
ERN CITES UL’S FAIR PLAY. 

Soon afterward, a page | story reported that Yorty 
and Hartke had walked out of a proposed debate 
because Muskie and McGovern had failed to ap- 
pear (they never planned to), and when Muskie 
missed the big state party dinner mentioned ear- 
lier by the paper, the headline said: MUSKIE PULLS 
NEw copouT. When Muskie criticized President 
Nixon’s report of a new peace proposal to Hanoi, 
a Union Leader cartoon showed North Vietnamese 
leaders wearing MUSKIE FOR PRESIDENT buttons. 
One of the men, wearing a slouch hat labeled 
HANOI, was saying: “Well . . . Comrades, I know 
who I’m voting for!” Loeb also exhumed a time- 
worn charge that Muskie had helped obtain fed- 
eral aid to build a sugar-beet processing plant that 
added to pollution of a Maine river, That rated an- 
other signed, page | editorial, SENATOR MUSKIE AND 
HIS SUGAR DADDY. 

The big blowup started on the morning of Feb. 


24. In still another page | editorial entitled sEN- 
ATOR MUSKIE INSULTS FRANCO-AMERICANS, Loeb re- 
ported that Muskie, campaigning in Florida, had 
-—at least by inference—blasphemed one of New 
Hampshire’s largest minority groups. One Paul 
Morrison, identified as from Florida, had charged 
in a letter—reproduced on the editorial page— 
that he had overheard a Muskie aide at a drug re- 
habilitation center in Fort Lauderdale say Maine 
did not have many black citizens, “but we have 
Cannocks [sic].”. The writer said he had asked 


“No reporting in 
much detail about 
Muskie’s speeches ... .” 


Muskie what the man meant, and “Mr. Muskie 
laughed and said come to New England and see.” 
Loeb wrote in bold-faced capital letters in his 
editorial: IF PAUL MORRISON, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
LETTER, HADN’T TAKEN THE TROUBLE TO WRITE 
ABOUT HIS EXPERIENCE WITH SENATOR MUSKIE IN 
FLORIDA, NO ONE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE WOULD 
KNOW OF THE DEROGATORY REMARKS EMANATING 
FROM THE MUSKIE CAMP ABOUT THE FRANCO-AMERI- 
CANS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE AND MAINE—REMARKS 
WHICH THE SENATOR FOUND AMUSING. . . . WE 
HAVE ALWAYS KNOWN THAT SENATOR MUSKIE WAS 
A HYPOCRITE, BUT WE NEVER EXPECTED TO HAVE IT 
SO CLEARLY REVEALED AS IN THIS LETTER SENT TO 
US FROM FLORIDA. The handwriting [page 16] sug- 
gested the writer of the letter was a young boy, but 
Loeb declined to elaborate. In the next few days, 
several reporters for major newspapers and the 
wire services set out to track down Paul Morrison 
[see box, page 26], but at this writing had’ found 
no trace of him. In an interview with Loeb just 
before the election, the publisher told three news- 
men that he would produce more evidence but 
wanted to keep the “scoop” for his own paper. 
On March 4—the Saturday before the election— 
the Union Leader ran another letter on page 1, 
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Catching the bus 
with Jane Muskie 


By KANDY STROUD 


BEDFORD, N.H. — “Put your note- 

books away, girls, Momma's going to sing 
tonight.” 

With that, Jane Gray Mus- 

kie lit another filtertip ciga- 

- ret and invited the members 

=a} of her traveling press corps 
-, for cheese and drinks in her 
room and dinner at The 
7 Steak House in her motel. 

7 Traveling with the 44- 
year-old wife of the front-running, but un- 
declared, Democratic candidate is hardly the Cat Pack? 

a banal experience. The former book- 

keeper, model and salesgirl from Maine is ~ — Play the game on 

as colorful and outspoken as they come. Pages 485 
She thinks nothing of telliiig you she 

couldn't get her black cotton boots over her 

elastic stockings, that she didn’t want to 

wear a particular dress because someone 


See IN BUS, Page 37 


Want to know how 
NOT to run with 


Stans predicts a . 

very Merry Re- 

tail Christmas 
—Page2 : 


AEE 


Bosom buddy 


U.S. devaluation: 
EW YORK — Andre Oliver is hot on 
the bosom. 


The views from 
And that should all th 
who say cet tide, aakemnor rye, Pate ee 


= Lop2on 


this time from a Harold W. Eldredge of Fort 
Lauderdale, saying, “I was the person that asked 
Mr. Muskie the question about his knowledge of 


the blacks.” The letter said Paul Morrison’s story 
was true, that Eldredge had read about the whole 


matter in “the Fort Lauderdale Press” and had 
made repeated, fruitless efforts to tell his story to 
the local paper. This time Loeb did not bother to 
write an accompanying editorial. The Eldredge 
letter bore only a caption that it “tends to con- 
firm” Morrison’s letter, which again was reprinted 
inside. “Sen. Muskie has, in effect, called the Mor- 
rison letter a fraud,” the caption said, “Readers 
may be interested in weighing this additional evi- 
dence of what was said by Sen. Muskie in Florida.” 

The Eldredge letter, coming on the campaign’s 
final weekend, caused little stir locally. But in Fort 
Lauderdale, where the first letter had prompted a 
reporter from the Fort Lauderdale News (not 
“Press”) to look for Morrison, a search for El- 
dredge was made. According to the reporter, Jim 
Kerr, no trace of either letter writer was found. 
During the search, Kerr said later, a man calling 
himself R. Warren Pease came into the paper 
looking for references to Eldredge in the files; the 
man said he was from the Union Leader, but re- 
fused to show any identification. Before the man 
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cerety apologize for ae laaguoge,” "he 
said on his program the next day. “It will 
never happen again.” 


The White House could be in for a 
drastic change of if Jane Muskie 
becomes First Lady. Campaigning in 
New Hampshire last week for “Big Dad- 
dy,” as she jokingly referred to her hus- 
band, the Maine Democrat's 44-year-old 
wife unleashed the kind of style that 
provided a field day for Women’s Wear 
Daily oy ane Kandy Stroud, who took 
. os t Meee -. “Let's tell 

irty jokes, jane to t) ers 
and aides aboard or ie oe on 
Also: “Pass me my purse—I haven't had 
my morning cigarette yet.” She chewed 
gum, si she couldn't wear a 
certain because someone else had 
“the g.d. thing on” and owned up to a 
preference for two drinks before dinner 
and créme de menthe afterward “be- 
cause the next day hing seems to 
work just right. But I can't mix booze and 
wine or I get a headache and have little 
dreams.” Spying Senator Ed's picture in 
a newspaper, his wife hooted: re he 
is. Isn't he cute?” 


Did the late Adm. Richard E. Byrd fly 
over the North Pole as he said he did? 
The validity of Byrd’s claim to the first 

lar flight in 1926 has been —— 

fore, never as bluntly as this: 
was an out-and-out lie.” So said a 
veteran Bernt Baichen, 72, a former Byrd 
colleague who was his chief pilot on the 


whot sa.“alchen, “vho ac ™<as 
Sor lie qoetinn Signe en the chien by 
maintaining that the same was 
deleted from his a y when 
Byrd’s family Gente ts cep On o> 
—. The admiral’s nephew, Virginia 
moun epee rallied to the fa- 
mous after Balchen’s 
charges were printed in an AP interview 

last week. “It is significant,” said the sen- 
ator, “that the man Balchen quotes, 


Jane Muskie: ‘Big Daddy’ 


left town, according to Kerr, he placed a page 1 
advertisement in the News urgently asking Harold 
Eldredge to call “Warren.” Kerr said he checked 
with the paper’s advertising department and was 
told the ad had been billed to the Union Leader. 

Muskie was out of New Hampshire when the 
Morrison letter and accompanying editorial ap- 
peared. The following day, Feb. 25, at the bottom 
of the editorial page, the Union Leader reprinted 
a short item from Newsweek dated Dec. 27, 1971, 
which in turn was an account of an article on Mrs. 
Edmund Muskie that had appeared ten days earlier 
in Women’s Wear Daily, The Newsweek item had 
extracted quotes attributed to Jane Muskie during 
a day of bus campaigning with women reporters, 
such as “let’s tell dirty jokes” and “pass me my 
purse—I haven’t had my morning cigaret yet.” 
Both these items in the Union Leader quickly 
came to Muskie’s attention, and a decision was 
made on Friday, Feb. 25, for Muskie to denounce 
them outside the Union Leader office during a 
quick visit to the state the next day. The paper 
was so notified, and ran a front-page box on Satur- 
day headlined MUSKIE PLANS PROTEST AT UL BUILD- 
ING TODAY. Muskie obviously was angry about the 
two items, but it was clear from staff meetings, and 
the advance word that he would go to the paper, 





An Editoriel 


Hysterical 
—And Deceptive 


Last Saturday, Senator Muskie accused 
this newspaper of attacking his wife and be- 
came quite emotion- wines 
al over this z 
fact Now, this 7 
newspaper, in its % 
history, has NEVER 
unfairly criticized 
the wife of any 
presidential candi- 
date. Such attacks, 
ef course, have no 
place in a political 
campaign — or any 
OTHER kind of « 
campaign. 

What this 
newspaper did was 
to reprint, at the 
bottom of our Edi- 
torial Page last Fri- 
day, an article from SENATOR MUSKIE 
Newsweek Mag a- 
zine for December 27, 1971, This article had — 
in big black type under its title — “Guest edi- 
torial from 27 Dec. 1971 issue of News- 


HITE, 
Hal 
ties 
hi 


Thy 
i SAM a 


il 


week.” 

Lest there be any doubt about this fact in 
anyone's mind, we are reproducing this particu- 
lar page from Newsweek on the front page of 
our newspaper today. The Mrs. Muskie story is 
outlined 

On the page where this editorial is contin- 
ued you will see a blow-up of this story which 
will enable you to read it in detail. Be sure to 
compare it with the guest editorial which ap- 
peared at the bottom of our newspaper last 
Friday. 

You will note that they are identical, 

In other words, this newspaper did NOT 
euthor an editorial and this writer did NOT 

AN EDITORIAL Page 24 


ima 


ipueitpeps 


that there was nothing spontaneous about the de- 
cision to attack Loeb headon. 

On Saturday morning, as planned, Muskie went 
to the paper, stood on the back of a flatbed truck, 
and amid falling snow denounced Loeb as a “liar” 
and a “gutless coward.” Muskie produced the di- 
rector of the Fort Lauderdale drug rehabilitation 
center to attest that no remarks such as the Morri- 
son letter had described had been made, and New 
Hampshirites of French-Canadian origin defended 
the Senator against the “Canucks” charge. But 
Muskie, in his anger, broke down. Of Loeb’s ref- 
erences to Mrs. Muskie, he said: ‘““This man doesn’t 
walk, he crawls. . . . He’s talking about my wife. 
. . . It’s fortunate for him he’s not on this plat- 
form beside me!”’ For a moment, Muskie could not 
go on. Reporters at the scene said tears ran down 
his face and some heard him say, “A good woman 
. . .” and then stop, unable to continue. 

The incident rated a page 1 banner in the New 
Hampshire Sunday News, the Sunday edition of 
the Union Leader. It said: MUSKIE CALLS LOEB LIAR. 
With the story, which appeared to be a straight- 
forward account, ran two page | pictures. One 
showed Muskie standing on the truck in front of 
the paper. The other showed the back of the truck 
and an overturned trash receptacle labeled cLuB 


ro-lTaxers 


(Left) Lead of Women’s 
Wear Daily story [Dec. 
17, 1971] which was trun- 
cated into “gossip” item 
in Newsweek dated Dec. 
17 (center), then sur- 
faced as Newsweek re- 
print on the Union 
Leader’s front page Feb. 
25 and again on March 1 
(right), both times ac- 
companied by signed 
Loeb editorials. 


RICHELIEU, that, the caption said, had been do- 
nated to the city “by the Franco-American Club 
Richelieu” and had been dragged over. Muskie 
used it, the caption went on, to climb onto the 
truck. On the story’s jump page, the trash can 
rated another two-column picture, this time with 
this caption: “Left askew and not in its original 
location was this trash receptical [sic] donated by 
the Club Richelieu to the city parking lot across 
from the Manchester Union Leader, Amherst 
Street, but put to a different use Saturday morn- 
ing. . . .” The story devoted three paragraphs to 
the abuse of the Franco-American trash can. 

Interestingly, though other reporters mentioned 
Muskie’s tears in their leads, the Union Leader 
reporter, Nancy Meersman, handled the matter 
with restraint. She wrote: “Some said it was the 
most ‘moving’ statement Muskie had made to date 
and others claimed they saw tears running down 
his face. Whether tears actually fell from the Sen- 
ator’s eyes was impossible to verify as snow was 
falling heavily.” 

In an accompanying page 1 news story, Loeb 
was quoted as saying, “Senator Muskie’s excited 
and near-hysterical performance again indicates 
he’s not the man that many of us would want to 
have his finger on the nuclear button.” (Loeb was 
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William Loeb: ‘I am far more liberal than you . . .’ 


(1 On Feb. 29, publisher William Loeb was inter- 
viewed at his home in Pride’s Crossing, Mass., by 
three reporters: James Doyle of the Washington Star, 
John Farmer of the Philadelphia Bulletin, and Adam 
Raphael, of Britain's Manchester Guardian. Parts of 
the interview dealing with a letter from a “Paul 
Morrison,” and with a Newsweek item, follow: 


Not only have all these news organizations 
been unable to trace down this man [Paul Mor- 
rison], but also a large number of reporters who 
were actually there . . . say that this particular 
(“Canuck”] remark and this particular [Muskie] 
laugh didn’t occur. So it throws a great doubt 

. without any other evidence, on the whole 
incident. Are you perfectly satisfied . . .? 


Quite, quite. 


Can you explain it without prejudicing your 
news sources, or prejudicing your [planned] 
later story: How you can be satisfied with the 
word of one person when all these other people 
who were there at this instant weren’t? 


I'll tell you one thing, | don’t know anything about 
all these other people. | was trained somewhat in 
the law, and | just don’t know who all these other 
people were, Number 1. And Number 2, there’s one 
thing, as you read this letter, it’s very evident—it's 
self-evident, without knowing any more about it— 
this is exactly the sort of letter that a young boy, dis- 
turbed, a young man disturbed over what he re- 
garded as a racial slur, would write to inquire. He 
didn’t know anything about Canucks, in Florida, he 
didn’t know what a Canuck was, so he wrote up to 
inquire about it. The whole letter. . . . 


~ = * 


Would you agree, Mr. Loeb, if this letter does 
turn out to be a fraud, or it’s from a young 
schoolboy, that it would be a very wrong thing 
to have done to publish this letter without 
checking the authenticity? 


No, | really wouldn’t. . . . What you have over- 
looked entirely is that the situation has gone far be- 
yond the authenticity of the letter, or lack of authen- 
ticity. Mr. Muskie is not going to lose votes in New 
Hampshire on the basis of the authenticity or lack of 
authenticity of the letter. Mr. Muskie is going to lose 
votes in New Hampshire because he acted like a silly 
damn fool in front of the Union Leader building. That's 
the reason why he’s going to lose votes. . . . 


* * * 


Mr. Loeb, | would just like to pursue this for 
a couple of minutes, in the realm of journalistic 
ethics. | presume that— 


Now I’m a very gentle person, | get along nicely 
with people, but I’m not interested in discussing 
with you the question of journalistic ethics. If you 
pass beyond that point, you can get the hell out of 
here right now, it’s as simple as that. 
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You mean, you would be insulted . . .? 


1 am not going to be questioned by you on the 
matter of my journalistic ethics any more than | 
intend to question you. | don’t know who you pre- 
sume to be that you’re going to suddenly set up 
yourself as a judge of journalistic ethics. That's a 
new one for me. And I’ve done reporting, and I’ve 
done as much reporting as you've done, | certainly 
never presumed to say to a man, “Now let’s discuss 


your ethics.” 
. * * 


Mr. Loeb, on the point of the “Newsweek” ar- 
ticle, why did you print that article . . .? 


As you'll see in the paper tomorrow, | think our 
readers are entitled to know the facts about a candi- 
date, and | think when a candidate’s wife behaves 
in this fashion, which has been the subject of com- 
ment both in Woman’s Day [sic] some weeks be- 
fore Newsweek got it, | think that’s certainly a rele- 
vant piece of information which the readers are 
entitled to know when they come to making up their 
minds about who to vote for. 


Do you think the conduct described and Mr. 
Muskie’s statements are deserving of oppro- 
brium or criticism? 


Would you like that in the White House? That 
type of person? 


Which do you mean—the two drinks before 
dinner or— 


The general behavior, the vulgarity of the whole 
thing. Now look, gentlemen, | am agreeable to dis- 
cussing things. | am not agreeable to being the sub- 
ject of a Star Chamber court examination. And | get 
the impression that you are not a reporter, you are 
a partisan. | think you are a Muskie supporter. 


But | really am much more interested in you 
than | am in Mr. Muskie. 


You came down with a preconceived notion about 
Bill Loeb, and you're by God going to prove it in 
your story, and | don’t give a God damn what you 
write in your story. Because it doesn’t affect me one 
way or another, and that’s right on the tape right 
there. I’m damn tired of stupid publishers hiring 
left-wing reporters, of which | would say you are a 
pretty good sample, who write their stories from 
a predisposed angle, and don’t give a God damn 
about the truth. That’s my opinion. And | am far 
more liberal than any of you are, because when | 
die my papers are going to go to the people there. 
| share profits now, | give them benefits that your 
employees never get—that your fellow workers never 
get—and I’m just as much a liberal and a believer in 
the best things for all the people in the United States 
as you are. I’m getting damn tired of the supercilious 
attitude by some of you people who say, “Oh well, 
the Union Leader, the Union Leader, it’s a conserva- 
tive reactionary paper.” You don’t have any idea of 
what reactionary really is, and frankly, you bore the 
hell out of me. 





at his home in Pride’s Crossing at the time, though 
at the paper Muskie had called on him to come 
out and debate.) Loeb added: “You'll notice the 
Senator never denied the authenticity of the letter. 
The Senator knows the letter is authentic. I think 
the Senator knows he made a terrible mistake 
down there and he’s trying to cover up.” The story 
quoted Loeb as observing that the paper’s refer- 
ence to Mrs. Muskie was not his but a reprint 
from Newsweek. “I can’t recall we've said anything 
about Mrs. Muskie,” he said. 

On Monday, Feb. 28, presumably for those read- 
ers who hadn't seen the Sunday paper, the Union 
Leader on page | reprinted in full, without change, 
Nancy Meersman’s story about Muskie’s speech, as 
well as the full story on Loeb’s reply. There was 
no updating. Both stories ran under another 
signed Loeb editorial entitled spPoRTSMEN, BEWARE 
OF “FLIP-FLOP” MUSKIE and noting he favored gun- 
control legislation. 

All this time, Loeb was continuing to puff Yorty 
with favorable stories and photographs. On Tues- 
day, Feb. 29, under the masthead on the back 
page, a four-column headline proclaimed: CANDI- 
DATE YORTY RECALLS CLOSE TIES WITH FRENCH. A 
three-column picture showed him presenting a key 
to Los Angeles to Jean Francois Roux, the new 
French consul general in his city. The story began: 
“Mayor Yorty, candidate for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, is an old and loyal friend of 
France. His friendship with the French people 
dates back to pre-World War II days when Hitler 
was threatening Europe. Yorty was one of the very 
few public figures in this country to advocate that 
the United States openly support France. ‘If his 
ideas had been heard, perhaps World War II 
could have been averted,’ said one French Official.” 
The French official was not identified, and the 
story told about Yorty’s important awards from 
France. The final paragraph of the story, which 
was jumped inside, noted that he had given the 
key to Roux a week earlier. 

By now, the Loeb-Muskie episode had received 
national publicity and had thrown the Muskie 
camp into a mood of uncertainty about the wis- 
dom of having taken on the publisher. Loeb, for 
his part, immediately went on the attack. On 
March 1, he wrote a page | signed editorial called 


HYSTERICAL—AND DECEPTIVE insisting that “‘this 
newspaper has NEVER unfairly criticized the wife 
of any presidential candidate” but merely had re- 
printed the Newsweek excerpt as a “guest edito- 
rial.” Loeb observed: “We consider it one of the 
duties of this newspaper to bring to the attention 
of our readers any and all facts relevant to anyone 
who is running for political office and those associ- 
ated with them. In pursuing this policy, we 
printed this article from Newsweek.” 

The pursuit of that policy, however, had not led 
the Union Leader to report in much detail what 
candidate Muskie was saying in speeches around 
New Hampshire. Nor, according to Muskie’s press 
secretary, Richard Stewart, had the Union Leader 
ever assigned a reporter to any of Muskie’s con- 
siderable out-of-state campaigning. 

Loeb’s editorial not only said Muskie was wrong 
on the Newsweek reprint, but also that he knew 
it. “Thus, if ever a man stood convicted of telling 
a baldfaced lie,” Loeb wrote, “that man is Senator 
Muskie!”” What Muskie had said about him was 
of no great concern to people, he wrote. “The 
one thing they noticed—and it stood out like a 
worm crawling out of a bad apple—was that Sen- 
ator Muskie has such a short fuse, and has such an 
hysterical response to criticism, that he certainly 
would NOT be the man to be in the White House 
and have his finger on the nuclear button.” Along- 
side the first part of the editorial on page 1 was a 
reprint of the Newsweek NEWSMAKERS section in 
which the item about Mrs. Muskie, and her pic- 
ture, appeared. (The reprint, for some reason, also 
showed Aristotle and Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis 
dining at El Morocco in New York.) On the inside 
page to which the editorial was jumped, there was 
a blowup of the same item and picture. 

Meanwhile, Muskie was having other troubles. 
A poll by the Becker Research Corp., commis- 
sioned by the Boston Globe, showed he had 
slipped from 65 per cent in January to 49 per cent, 
and a repolling on the final weekend had him 
down to 42 per cent, with McGovern the only 
threat. On March 3, the Union Leader weighed in 
with its own poll. It showed Muskie with 35 per 
cent, McGovern with 18.7 per cent, Yorty with 
9.8 per cent, Hartke with 3.2 per cent, write-ins 
4.4 per cent and 28.9 per cent undecided. The 
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lead on the accompanying story stressed the unde- 
cided vote and the fourth paragraph, reporting 
Muskie was ahead of McGovern by 2 to 1, ob- 
served: “It should be noted that the majority of 
responses to the poll came before Sen. Muskie’s 
tirade against publisher William Loeb and the 
Union Leader.” 

In the same edition, an editorial page cartoon 
depicted Muskie, bug-eyed and teary, pushing “the 
nuclear button” when a feather dropped on his 
head. Next to the cartoon was a reproduction of a 
form letter Muskie had sent in March, 1971, to 
members of various peace groups along with a 
copy of an antiwar speech he had just made. The 
letter was addressed to one Donald Gurewitz, whom 
Loeb then proceeded to “expose” in an editorial 
as “a member of the Trotskyite Socialist Workers 
Party and its youth arm, the Young Socialist Alli- 
ance.” Loeb asked what role Gurewitz played in 
the Muskie campaign and suggested that voters 
should “consider the consequences if a man who 
had shown himself to be THIS naive (or simply 
indifferent concerning the truth) were ever per- 
mitted to become President of the United States.” 
Meanwhile, the page | editorial was a strong en- 
dorsement of Yorty, and across the top of the back 
page, and continued nearly a full page inside, was 
a reprint of Yorty’s open-letter attack of the pre- 
vious year on Muskie. 

On Sunday, March 5, with the Boston Globe 
polls showing Muskie’s dropoff, Loeb’s New Hamp- 
shire Sunday News editorially expressed doubt 
that “use of the term Canucks’—which no one 
had accused Muskie of using—‘was the real rea- 
son” for Muskie’s sharp slide. “No,” the unsigned 
editorial said, ‘“what the Franco-Americans were 
really upset about was the Muskie camp’s insist- 
ence that the French are the North’s equivalent of 
the negro [sic] problem down south. . . . Franco- 
Americans are by no means the only ethnic group 
who would regard this as a slur.” In the same Sun- 
day edition, the paper reprinted the original 
Women’s Wear Daily story about Mrs. Muskie “as 
a service to our readers and in order to make sure 
there is no question as to the source of the article.” 

On Monday, March 6, the day before the primary, 
paid political advertisements (including an eight- 
column streamer over the masthead reading sENA- 
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TOR VANCE HARTKE LOVES THE PEOPLE OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE) pushed all news off page 1 except a routine 
election advance—and a report about a threat on 
Loeb’s life. But the back page was devoted largely 
to two bannered anti-Muskie columns, by Holmes 
Alexander (MUSKIE’S LINCOLNESQUE MASK CHECKED 
IN N.H. SPEECH) and Kevin Phillips (MUSKIE’s TEAR- 
FUL TIRADE REVIVES HISTORY OF INSTABILITY). Also, 
below a reproduction of the alleged Loeb death 
threat letter, another headline on a long story pro- 
claimed: yYORTY RAPS LEFT-WING SENATORS. On page 
21, the paper ran a four-column picture of Muskie 
and a short story below, on his participation in a 
Sunday snowshoe parade. Flanking the photo and 
story were the runovers of the Yorty story and the 
Phillips column. 

Finally, on March 7, Election Day, Loeb settled 
for a one-column, page | story, SEN. MUSKIE FAILS 
TO KEEP UL DATE, reporting that Muskie passed up 
a tour of the paper planned before the big Loeb- 
Muskie blowup. (In light of events, page 1 play 
might have been warranted if Muskie had made 
the tour!) Inside, the paper ran an anti-Muskie 
article by one Dr. Boris Sokoloff under the over- 
line and headline: scIENTIST EXAMINES SENATOR 
FROM MAINE . . . CLAIM MUSKIE CONFUSED, VAGUE. 
The story was, on perusal, not any examination 
of the man, only a harsh judgment of his views on 
the Vietnam War and relations with the Russians. 
On the positive side, there was a long editorial 
on page | in support of Sam Yorty. (A staff writer, 
Jay Hanlon, wrote a story on all the members of 
the national press who had come to New Hamp- 
shire. Not only the TV news celebrities but also 
the obscure pencil-pushing reporters were listed. 
Included far down, for instance, was this para- 
graph: “And from the West Coast came Jules 
Witcover of the Los Angeles Times, who, no 
doubt, will rap Mayor Sam Yorty’s results no mat- 
ter what they are.”’) 

But the icing on the package was a seemingly 
endless reprint of a Times West magazine article on 
Yorty by actress Candice Bergen, called “The Man 
in the Empty Suit.” It was a light, fun-poking ac- 
count—both revealing and devastating—of Yorty’s 
presidential candidacy announcement in Los An- 
geles and his post-announcement wanderings about 
the city. Yet it had an almost sympathetic tone, 





and Loeb devoted about six columns to it. 

For all of Loeb’s efforts on Yorty’s behalf, how- 
ever, on Election Day the voters gave the Los 
Angeles Mayor only 6 per cent of the Democratic 
vote, and the banner on the Union Leader straight- 
forwardly declared: MUSKIE WINS IN DEMOCRATIC 
RACE. Final returns gave him 47.8 per cent of the 
total vote, well below the 50 per cent some of his 
aides had said was the Muskie target. This show- 
ing was attributed by the Muskie camp largely to 
a very poor vote in Manchester, bailiwick of the 
Union Leader. Although Muskie ran strongly in 
the state’s other cities and working-class wards, in 
industrial Manchester where Loeb’s words carry 
the most weight and where about 40 per cent of 
the vote was cast, Muskie barely beat McGovern, 
36.4 per cent to 33.4 per cent, with 11.9 for Yorty. 
McGovern carried two predominantly Franco- 
American wards and lost a third by only one vote. 

After the votes were in, the Union Leader’s lead 
editorial, this time unsigned and back on the edi- 
torial page, was titled STIRRING THE POT. It said: 


The time to make explanations quite obviously 
is not in the middle of a hot political campaign. 
Few supporters or detractors of political candi- 
dates are in a receptive mood. And, of course, there 
is the perfectly natural temptation to equate an 
explanation with an apology. That is why we have 
chosen this occasion, when the political oratory has 
been concluded and the votes tabulated, to try to 
place in perspective the role that this newspaper 
tries to play in political campaigns in the State of 
New Hampshire and our attitude toward the po- 
litical combatants. 

We believe completely in “stirring the pot.” We 
believe that the political process is invigorated and 
made more healthy by controversy. We believe 
that the electorate has the right to see every po- 
litical candidate at his worst as well as at his 
cellophane-wrapped, pre-packaged best. We believe 
in candid give-and-take, and that those who “dish 
it out,” including ourselves, should be willing to 
accept personal abuse in return. But we believe 
also that every political candidate has a right to a 
“fair shake” by the news media. For every word we 
have written in criticism of a candidate we have 
opened just that much wider our news columns to 
receive that candidate’s rebuttal. 

Most of the candidates have appreciated this 


—Rocky Mountain News, 
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fact; Senator Vance Hartke, who did not receive 
our editorial support, was nevertheless forthright 
enough to praise publisher Loeb for having acted 
in the best traditions of journalism in giving all 
candidates equal treatment in the Union Leader 
and N.H. Sunday News. We published more Let- 
ters to the Editors in the last two weeks of the 
political campaign than some newspapers publish 
in several months. In the closing days of the cam- 
paign we asked our regular columnists on the edi- 
torial page to defer to Reader Opinion so we 
could guarantee publication—insofar as mechan- 
ically possible—of every letter we received up until 
last Friday's deadline date (and many received 
following the deadline). In addition, the Union 
Leader published no less than thirty-three full 
pages of letters in the final thirteen publishing 
days of the campaign! During these same thirteen 
days we published a total of 617 letters, an average 
of more than forty-seven letters per day! 

One final note: When we feel strongly about a 
subject we state our views strongly. We believe 
that the overwhelming majority of our readers pre- 
fer editorials that take a definite position to the 
yes-no-maybe variety that have all the spice and 
substance of boiled watermelon. 

On occasion our criticism of a political personal- 
ity may be caustic, but we would prefer such criti- 
cism be viewed in perspective. We are not in the 
hating business; it is stupid, wasteful, and counter- 
productive. We have a high degree of respect for 
any citizen, regardless of his political point of 
view or even his motivation, who is willing to give 
something of himself by running for public office. 
Such men are criticized because they are in the 
public limelight. Their imperfections are held up 
to public scrutiny not because we derive a perverse 
pleasure from doing so, but rather because we 
firmly believe that the public has a right to know 
everything about any man who seeks the highest 
position of public trust in the land. In turn, we do 
not resent their criticism of us, however vigorously 
it may be expressed. We try to view it objectively 
and, when possible, dispassionately. We feel very 
strongly that too many people in our own profes- 
sion are just too precious for words and probably 
would be more at home working as caretakers in 
a mortuary. 

In short, we believe that Harry Truman was 
speaking of the whole world of politics, including 
the role played by the news media, when he uttered 
his incisive remark, “If you can’t stand the heat, 
get the hell out of the kitchen!” 


Such is the self-image, and the reality, of W 


liam Loeb and his Manchester Union Leader. 


Julie hints she'd like to take tripe to China 
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What really happened in Manchester? 


@ It began on Dec. 17 last year with a feature story 
on page 1 of Women’s Wear Daily—“The Retailer's 
Daily Newspaper,”—under the headline CATCHING 
THE BUS WITH JANE MUSKIE.” Even in retrospect, 
it seems an unlikely place for a national political 
drama to originate. 

The lead story in WWD that day carried the head- 
line SA’s PROMOTION GOAL: WORLD FASHION 
CAPITAL. (“SA,” in the world of Women’s Wear 
Daily, stands for New York’s garment district, Sev- 
enth Avenue.) The story in the column immediately 
below carried the headline BOSOM BUDDY and the 
lead: ‘“‘NEW YORK—Andre Oliver [a dress designer] 
is hot on the bosom.” 

In that setting, WWD reporter Kandy Stroud, 
twenty-eight, whose real first name is Andrea, de- 
scribed in rollicking prose the first political cam- 
paign trip of the 1972 primary season of Mrs. Ed- 
mund S. Muskie, wife of the man then widely 
described as the front-runner for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 

Mrs. Stroud, wife of a Washington pediatrician, 
had no way of knowing that two months later her 
lively feature story would lead to a critical moment 
in the presidential campaign of Senator Muskie, 
bringing Muskie to tears in a speech in front of 
publisher William Loeb’s Manchester Union Leader 
building. Her story began: 


“BEDFORD, N.H.—‘Put your notebooks away, 
girls, Momma’s going to sing tonight.” 

With that, Jane Gray Muskie lit another filter- 
tip cigaret and invited the members of her 
traveling press corps for cheese and drinks in 
her room and dinner at the Steak House in her 
motel. 


In the next few paragraphs the story portrayed a 
free-spirited Jane Muskie. But taken as a whole, it 
portrayed Mrs. Muskie as a reasonably intelligent 
and thoughtful woman—free-spirited though she may 
be. That is not, however, the kind of person Mrs. 
Muskie appeared to be in extracts from Kandy 
Stroud’s story which showed up ten days later in 
Newsweek. 

Just as Time has its “People” page, for gossipy 
items about the great, near-great, and merely tinsel, 
Newsweek has its “Newsmakers” page. Editors and 
writers are constantly on the alert for titillating items 
about those in politics and ‘show biz.” Someone at 
Newsweek, combing WWD, saw Kandy Stroud’s story 
as a logical item for the “Newsmakers” page, even 
though Newsweek has a Washington bureau of 
twenty-five persons, including five women. 

Nancy Ball of the Washington staff was assigned 
to check it out. She telephoned Mary Hoyt, Mrs. 
Muskie’s press secretary, and asked if the quotes in 
the story were accurate. She was told they were. 
Newsweek then prepared a six-sentence item for 
“Newsmakers” which caught what it described as 
“all the breezy quotes.” It also totally missed any 
other dimension to Kandy Stroud’s story. 

The Muskie people were dismayed, but politics is 
politics, and, as Muskie himself said later: ‘I’m no 
child.” There was no formal complaint. Nor would 
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an experienced hand in national politics expect one. 

On Friday, Feb. 25—two months after it had ap- 
peared in Newsweek and eleven days before the 
New Hampshire primary—the Manchester Union 
Leader reprinted the item on Mrs. Muskie as a 
“guest editorial.” The headline on the ‘guest edi- 
torial” was BIG DADDY’S JANE. 

To this day, Newsweek’s Washington bureau chief, 
Mel Elfin, and Nancy Ball, the reporter who called 
Mrs. Muskie’s press secretary, feel justified in having 
printed the “Newsmakers” item as they did. “This 
item had been checked with the Muskie people,” 
says Elfin, adding that they never complained. Says 
Nancy Ball: “The item was favorable from our point 
of view. We thought it made Mrs. Muskie look like 
a human being who might bring a breath of fresh 
air to the White House.” 

But Kandy Stroud, who was on the bus with Mrs. 
Muskie, does not agree. She is frankly appalled by 
Newsweek's selection of material. “Newsweek picked 
up the sensational parts of the story,” she says. “You 
can lift anything out of:its setting and it isn’t ac- 
curate.” 

Richard Stewart, Muskie’s press secretary—himself 
a former Boston Globe reporter—has no complaint 
about the Stroud story. ‘The thrust of the piece was 
that Mrs. Muskie was a down-io-earth person,” he 
says. ‘But Newsweek tock the negative material out 
of it and she came out as a gum-chewing moll.” 

At the highest level, Newsweek had regrets about 
the incident. On Feb. 29, four days after Loeb re- 
printed the two-month-old item and three days after 
Muskie’s celebrated taik in front of Loeb’s building, 
Newsweek chairman Osborn Elliott, then editor in 
chief and president, wrote Muskie a letter: 


DEAR SENATOR MUSKIE: 


| cannot tell you how distressed | was to dis- 
cover that a rather innocuous item in Newsweek 
has been thrust so unfairly into your campaign. 
As | am sure you are aware, our short story, 
a copy of which | enclose, was no more than 
a condensation of an article in Women’s Wear 
Daily. 

Let me assure you that there was no intention 
whatsoever to reflect discredit on Mrs. Muskie— 
only to suggest, in a good-natured way, that she 
is a person who brings a refreshing candor and 
sense of humor to public life (a fact which | can 
personally attest as a result of our pleasant 
acquaintanceships in Lagos last Spring). 

That this little item should be used so scur- 
rilously against you and Mrs. Muskie is, in my 
view, deplorable. 

Cordially, 
OSBORN ELLIOTT 


Elliott’s letter never appeared in Newsweek, nor 
was any allusion to it made in the magazine's col- 
umns. The millions of readers of the magazine had 
no way of knowing that its editor in chief was ‘‘dis- 
tressed” or that he felt the “innocuous item” had 
been used “unfairly” in the campaign. 

Stewart says he considers the letter from Elliott 





“an apology,” but Elliott and his Washington bureau 
chief, Elfin, do not concur. ‘It was not an apology,” 
says Elfin. ‘‘We were sorry for the way it was used.” 

Mrs. Muskie later confided to Newsweek’s Richard 
Stout that the item had resulted in ‘hate mail” in a 
quantity she found upsetting. 

It was the reprinting of the Newsweek item by 
Loeb that brought Muskie to tears in front of Loeb’s 
building. But in fact that item was simply the last 
in a series of provocations by Loeb. Two days before 
Muskie appeared at the Manchester Union Leader 
office on Feb. 26, Loeb had dropped another bomb- 
shell, printing a letter he claimed was written by a 
“Paul Morrison,” alleging that Muskie had condoned 
a reference to Franco-Americans as ‘‘Canuks.”’ 

Several major news organizations tried to find 
Morrison, all without success. They included the Asso- 
ciated Press, New York Times, Miami Herald, Wash- 
ington Post, and New York Post. But the question of 
the authenticity of the letter received little attention. 
The New York Post seemed bolder than most by 
producing a March 1 story and headline that raised 
the question of a possible fake: WAS ‘MUSKIE SLUR’ 
LETTER A FAKE? Essentially, however, that question 
tended to fall between the boards, with the media 
concentrating on Muskie’s continued slippage. 

According to the Washington Post's David S. 
Broder, Muskie workers, in telephone checks, dis- 
covered that the unverified “Canuck” report had 
touched off an immediate adverse reaction among 
voters. Muskie planned to challenge Loeb on his 
home ground—following a formula that John F. Ken- 
nedy had used successfully in 1960. 

For Muskie, the result on a Saturday morning, as 
snow fell, was a moment of unique high drama. Yet, 
strangely, many reports from the scene missed the 
drama or failed to view it in a broad context. From 
transcripts and tapes, from interviews with some who 
were there, and from admissions from the Muskie 
camp itself, this much is clear: 

Muskie became very upset. When referring to the 
Newsweek item reprinted by Loeb, he choked up, 
tears came to his eyes, and for two separate periods 
of 15 to 20 seconds each he was unable to speak. 
Yet days later John McMullan, executive editor of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, demanded of his Wash- 
ington bureau: ‘What the hell happened up there, 
anyway?” 

Examining wire service reports, one easily can see 
why McMullan wondered. McMullan, whose paper 
subscribes to the Washington Post-Los Angeles Times 
syndicate, had printed parts of David Broder’s story, 
which began: 


MANCHESTER, N.H.—With tears streaming 
down his face and his voice choked with emo- 
tion, Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D., Maine) stood 
in the snow outside the Manchester Union 
Leader this morning and accused its publisher 
of making vicious attacks on him and his wife, 
Jane. 

The Democratic presidential candidate called 
publisher William Loeb “a gutless coward’ for 
involving Mrs. Muskie in the campaign and said 
four times that Loeb had lied in charging that 
Muskie had condoned a slur on Americans of 
French-Canadian descent. 

In defending his wife, Muskie broke down 
three times in as many minutes—uttering a few 
words and then standing silent in the near bliz- 


zard, rubbing at his face, his shoulders heaving, 
while he attempted to regain his composure 
sufficiently to speak. 


AP’s story first mentioned tears in the eighteenth 
paragraph. UPI’s story made no mention of the tears, 
nor did it make any serious attempt to capture the 
tension or emotion of the scene. The eighth para- 
graph of the story, as it appeared in the Washington 
Star, mentioned only a ‘‘visibly shaken Muskie” hold- 
ing up the Union Leader's editorial. 

The New York Times story mentioned tears in the 
sixth paragraph in a way that must have caught some 
readers by surprise. Reading along, one encounters: 


The Senator broke into tears minutes later, his 
speech halting, as he protested the newspaper’s 
[Union Leader's] republication yesterday of an 
item from Newsweek magazine. 


There is no further mention of the tears. 

Broder’s description of the scene is confirmed in 
full by a careful study of tapes and transcripts. But 
the question here is not Broder’s talent so much as 
why the other reporters were disinclined to report 
an emotional scene before their eyes. 

By far the most comprehensive effort to explain 
what had happened in front of the Union Leader in 
context was made by James M. Perry of the weekly 
National Observer, on March 11 under the headline 
WHEN MUSKIE WEPT . . . SOME REPORTERS STUM- 
BLED. Perry sought to review not only what had 
happened but to explain why reports were confusing. 
It is worth noting, he suggested, that neither of the 
wire services assigns a reporter to travel with any 
Democratic candidate—that local reporters for AP 
and UPI “pick up” candidates when they come into 
their areas. An obvious result can be lack of perspec- 
tive on the overall campaign. 

What is suggested by the wire services’ and New 
York Times’ approach to this story is an addiction to 
clichés—jumping for the obvious charges of “‘liar’’ 
and “gutless coward’’—in spite of the high drama and 
potential impact which was there to be seen. Thus 
they made it difficult for readers—the public at 
large—to grapple with the larger issue: What of the 
question of provocation? So Muskie choked up, be- 
came so upset he could hardly speak, had tears in 
his eyes, displayed emotional strain. Could he un- 
equivocally be blamed under the circumstances? 

Here was the publisher of the state’s largest news- 
paper willing to publish apparently fake letters attack- 
ing him. And here was that same publisher taking a 
time-worn item from a respected national magazine 
and reprinting it in a context completely different 
from its original one. Whose job was it to set the 
record straight, Muskie’s or the media’s? 

One is reminded of the furor over the celebrated 
“fat Jap” remark attributed to Spiro Agnew during a 
jocular exchange with reporters on a plane in 1968. 
Is it really impossible to cut through charges and 
countercharges and determine what actually oc- 
curred, to portray mood as well as words? 

For the press news media in the campaign year of 
1972, New Hampshire was an uninspiring beginning. 


JAMES McCARTNEY 


James McCartney is a national correspondent for 
Knight Newspapers, based in Washington. 
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The pitfalls of polling 


“One problem is the gamesmanship that partisans play. Another is that 
most journalists simply do not understand opinion research.” 


STEPHEN ISAACS 


@ The subject of political polls has again moved 
front-and-center, with distrust and misunderstand- 
ing rampant among and between journalists, poll- 
takers, and politicians. One problem is the games- 
manship that partisans play. Another is that most 
journalists—and not a few politicians—simply do 
not understand public opinion research. As a con- 
sequence, the public often is misled. 

This lack of sophistication on the part of the 
press has had such results as: 


—The Philadelphia Daily News having paid 
for and published a poll so inadequate that it had 
to publicly apologize for what it had done—on 
page 1; 

—Many newspapers carrying the Becker poll 
commissioned by the Boston Globe on the New 
Hampshire primary, although many pollsters re- 
gard Becker polls as weak; 

—The New York Times’ crowing about an at- 
the-voting-booth series of polls during the pri- 


Stephen Isaacs is New York correspondent of the 
Washington Post. 
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maries, while at least one leading pollster con- 
siders the sample too small to be of real validity; 

—Other newspapers commissioning polls that 
were off by 15 per cent and more in “predicting”’ 
election outcomes. 


The Philadelphia case is quickly becoming re- 
nowned. It happened a year ago, in the Demo- 
cratic primary leading to last November's mayor- 
alty election. The three top contenders for the 
Democratic nomination were Frank Rizzo (now 
the mayor), Rep. William Green, and State Rep. 
Hardy Williams. During the campaign, various 
polls were leaked in the press, and then a week 
before the election the Daily News’ front page 
carried the results of a poll by Associates for Behav- 
ioral Research, Inc. The poll showed that, while 
Rizzo was far ahead, Williams was leading Green 
for second place by 7 percentage points, 19 per 
cent to 12 per cent. Every poll up to that time had 
shown Green firmly in second. 

Green and his own pollster, Harry Rivkin, charged 
into the News’ offices to challenge the poll. They 
pointed out that the firm the News had commis- 
sioned had never before taken a political survey, 
had based its findings on just 157 interviews, and 





that the poll had seriously damaged Green’s 
chances for election (not to mention Rivkin’s rep- 
utation—his latest poll had shown Green in a tie 
with Rizzo). 

Two days later, the entire front page of the 
News was devoted to an apology to Green from 
the News’ editor, Rolfe Neill. Neill acknowledged 
that the poll had sampled too few people in too 
few locations and lacked authentic random sam- 
pling procedures. He announced that the News 
would commission another poll and print it be- 
fore Election Day. The News did—one day before. 
The new poll measured Rizzo's support at 32.3 
per cent, Green’s at 23.7 per cent, and Williams’ at 
14.1 per cent. That poll, of course, did little to 
alleviate confusion in the minds of Philadelphia 
newspaper readers, who during the campaign had 
been treated to eight different polls in the public 
print, with widely ranging results. 

The Boston Globe's polls, done by the Becker 
Research Corp., received nationwide publicity 
when diminishing support in New Hampshire for 
Sen. Edmund S. Muskie became apparent. Yet the 
Becker polls are based on relatively small samples, 
are done by telephone (which most pollsters decry 
as an inadequate and often misleading method of 
polling), and often report so many undecided vot- 
ers that the results for candidates become almost 
meaningless. In 1970, according to Congressional 
Quarterly, Becker's final poll in the Massachusetts 
gubernatorial race showed 24 per cent of the likely 
voters undecided, with 41 per cent favoring Francis 
W. Sargent and 35 per cent favoring Kevin H. 
White—i.e., a six-point spread between the two. 
The final results were Sargent 56.6 per cent, White 
42.8 per cent—a spread of 13.8. 

Irwin Harrison, general manager of Becker, 
maintains that it is unfair to judge Becker on such 
results. “You have to allocate the undecideds,” he 
says. (Other pollsters, however, say reporting that 
many undecideds is a copout.) “The real value of 
our polls,” Harrison maintains, “tends to be in 
picking up trends from time to time. We don’t 
mean that this is exactly the way it’s going to be, 
and I think they [Becker polls] are of value, in 
picking up movement and in showing which can- 
didate has the momentum going for him.” 

Tully Plesser, who heads the New York firm of 


Cambridge Opinion Studies (whose clients have 
included President Nixon and John V. Lindsay), 
thinks less of them. “I wrote a letter to the pub- 
lisher of the Boston Globe,’ Plesser said, “and 
told them that if the best that his polls can be is 
plus or minus 6 percentage points, then he ought 
to look for another polling firm.” 

On Florida primary day, March 14, the New 
York Times reported that it, along with Time, 
had commissioned the firm of Daniel Yankelo- 
vich, Inc., to poll at voting centers to find out why 
people leaving the booths had voted as they did. 
The effort, the Times suggested, was unusual— 
superior to the customary post-election polling 
methods of random probability at-home inter- 
views. But pollster Louis Harris points out, first, 
that the technique is not new—the TV networks 
have been doing at-the-voting-place interviewing 
for years—and, second, that the Yankelovich sam- 
ples are based on too few interviews, “although I 
think some of their findings are fascinating.” The 
Florida interviews, he points out, totaled approxi- 
mately 400. 

“When you begin talking about the Muskie 
vote in Florida,” says Harris, ‘‘and this really goes 
to the heart of my quarrel with the way the press 
handles polling, 9 per cent of 392 is at best forty 
people. You can’t analyze forty people with any 
kind of reliability, because if you get a difference 
of four people, that’s a 10 per cent difference. It’s 
a wholly inadequate sample. . . . They're dealing 
with a very, very light basis here, which can lead 
to some quite specious analysis.” 

“The way we've treated it,” maintains Yankelo- 
vich, “the sample is a projectible sample and it’s 
perfectly fine.” Yankelovich concedes that the 
size of the sample places a limitation on such a 
project, but adds, “We had one major purpose in 
mind, which was to find out what was happening, 
why people voted as they did, and for that pur- 
pose, it worked fine. I think it worked very well.” 

A common thread in all three of these cases is 
that they occurred in primaries. All pollsters agree 
that primaries are the most difficult elections to 
deal with. Dr. George Gallup sees them as so dan- 
gerous for the pollster that he will not even con- 
duct them. Newsweek asked him to, but he re- 
fused. In his new book, The Sophisticated Poll 
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Watcher's Guide, he says: ‘““The record of polls in 
primary elections is so bad that the sophisticated 
poll watcher will pay little attention to them, or 
make allowance for large errors, if he does.” 

“They can be done,” he says, “but it takes a lot of 
money, a lot of preparation; it’s more difficult ac- 
tually than a national election because the turnout 
is usually a great variable. In Florida, almost as 
many people voted as voted in the presidential 
election. But come to New Jersey, in some of the 
primaries fewer than 10 per cent of the people 
have shown up. That becomes a great variable, 
Number One. Number Two is that you've got a 
great field of people all on the same side. It’s not 
a matter of picking the Number One choice of the 
paity but it’s a matter, really, of intensity of opin- 
ion. Maybe out of the ten men there may be four 
who rank about the same. Also, a last-minute 
statement can really change the order—much more 
so in a primary than in a general election, where 
people have had a lot more time to think about 
their choices. In primaries, entirely trivial things 
can sometimes change the vote.” 

Adds Burns Roper, president of the Roper Or- 
ganization: “I have the feeling that in large part 
they are measuring familiarity rather than prefer- 
ence. | don’t think that very many people have 
that strong a feeling at this point in time... . 
People feel they can make a mistake and they've 
got plenty of time to correct it since they don’t 
really have to make a decision until November.” 

If that is the case, why do politicians leak polls, 
and why do newsmen report them? The leaking, 
says the pollsters, cannot help a candidate who is 
ahead and may actually benefit the candidate who 
is behind. Says Gallup: “The politicians are abso- 
lutely convinced that if they can only show that 
they're running well, that’s going to put them 
over. This is the biggest myth in the business, but 
I suppose it buoys their spirits and those of the 
people around them, It’s absolutely nutty.” 

Where a leaked poll favorable to a candidate 
can help him, says Roper, is in raising money, 
which could affect votes: “Say, that for six or eight 
months, the polls showed, say, Yorty at the 2 per 
cent level. This dries up Yorty’s money. It means 
that there is no serious consideration of him 
among the party pros as a candidate, and as a re- 
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sult he’d ultimately withdraw. It is conceivable 
that, given money and exposure and so on, the pub- 
lic would have responded to him very positively.” 

In that respect, then, journalists who broadcast 
or publish leaked polls are having an impact on 
the electoral process. Why do they do it if they 
suspect they are being used? 

“You get into a primary situation,” says Rich- 
ard M. Scammon, who is director of the Elections 
Research Center in Washington, has headed the 
U.S. Census Bureau, helps supervise NBC’s elec- 
tion units, and is co-author of the 1970 book The 
Real Majority, “and there’s absolutely nothing 
hard, nothing firm. At least a set of numbers is a 
base. It’s like putting a sizzling steak down in 
front of a starving man. He just can’t resist tak- 
ing a bite.” Scammon calls this “the self-entrap- 
ment of the average journalist.” He also thinks 
that many reporters who are “used” through polls 
don’t really want to find out that they might be 
shaky—to let “facts get in the way of a good story.” 

Many in the polling field also criticize news- 
men for taking pseudo-polls, or “scouting expedi- 
tions” of selected areas. This is a particular spe- 
cialty of columnists Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak, who frequently go “scouting” with inter- 
viewers from Oliver Quayle’s firm, talking to 
thirty to sixty prospective voters. At one point, the 
ethics committee of the American Association for 
Public Opinion Research complained to Quayle 
because the columnists were turning “scouting” 
findings into percentages. This, said the pollsters, 
was not only meaningless but misleading, imply- 
ing that the basis was scientific polling. 

In their column of March 24, about the then- 
upcoming Wisconsin primary, Evans and Novak 
wrote: “In a scouting expedition we took on Mon- 
day in a barometer precinct on Milwaukee's west 
side, and in the Polish-American heartland of the 
south side, fully 25 per cent of our fifty-six Demo- 
cratic voters agreed that ‘George Wallace stands 
up for the little man more than the other candi- 
dates.’ . . .” The previous day’s column, predict- 
ing disaster for Muskie in Wisconsin, noted that 
“precisely such a disaster was clearly visible in the 
results of a nonscientific voter sample we con- 
ducted with the Oliver Quayle organization early 
this week.” 





Says pollster Harris: “I quarrel with some of my 
colleagues who bitterly assail Ollie and Evans and 
Novak for doing it. I think it’s a good exercise for 
reporters to go through, but I must say Joe and 
Stu Alsop back in the early days were more respon- 
sible in that they’d only report it for that district 
and not make sweeping generalizations. It’s when 
you make the generalizations that you're in effect 
saying, ‘without my being there to report it, I’ve 
taken for granted whole slices of the state’s vote.’ 
You have no business doing it without giving 
those people a fair shot at telling you whether 
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they’re the way you think they are. I’d say that un- 
less you’ve got a whole state covered with each of 
the components, you’re really taking terrible 
chances. You’re lucky if you're right.” 

Asked whether his columns might be mislead- 
ing to more unsophisticated readers, Evans said: 

“How can you [be misleading] when you say 
how many people you polled? We don’t use per- 
centages. We go raw numbers. . . . I don’t see 
how anybody could get in any way misled. If I can 
find out, get a good strong feeling of a trend, on 
how a representative sample of fifty to sixty voters 
feels, and translate that into prospects within the 
next two or three weeks and find that I’m right, 
nothing would convince me that that isn’t good 
reporting. 

“This is not only good reading material for the 
column,” adds Evans, “it’s extremely good report- 
ing experience for the reporter: spending half 
an hour in a living room, whatever it is—a black 
ghetto or a lower middle-class, blue-collar area, or 
whatever—and talking and being talked to and 
smelling, just smelling how people live. Too many 
Washington correspondents sit in their big chairs 
in Washington and write it off the wall. I think 


you get out on this kind of a poll—and whether 
you call it a poll or a sample or discussion or in- 
terviews—you do enrich your own sense of what’s 
going on in the country.” 

Polling experts also are dismayed by the way 
journalists report on polls—indicating, they say, 
how poorly most journalists understand what polls 
are for. Pollster John F. Kraft, for instance, points 
out that surveys “are producing news of ‘now.’ 
What’s missing from nearly all of the reports of 
such polls is the fact that it is a ‘now’ piece, and 
not necessarily, if ever, a reflection of views which 
might come later.” The “now” element is what 
trapped the major pollsters in 1948, when they 
stopped polling too soon to note the surge of 
Democratic support to Harry S. Truman in his 
upset of Thomas E. Dewey. 

Harrison of Becker Research tells how a recent 
article in the New York Times tried carefully to 
delineate a poll’s findings, but the headline ne- 
gated that by putting one candidate ahead of an- 
other, when normal sampling error would make 
such a conclusion shaky. And every pollster can 
tell stories about how one of his polls was distorted 
or misused by a newsman, or about abuses by 
journalists generally. 

Sidney Hollander, Jr., of Baltimore, president- 
elect of the pollsters’ national association, the 
American Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search, tells how in 1970 the New York Times mis- 
represented a poll he had taken to test whether 
Sargent Shriver could make a reasonable run for 
the Maryland governorship: ““The Times said that 
a poll we had done gave a certain rating to Shriver 
and said that he had an excellent chance of win- 
ning the nomination. Well, the statistic wasn’t 
right and, in any case, if it had been right, we 
would never say that anybody had a good chance 
of winning the nomination because we don’t 
know. We'll call a voter preference as we see it as 
of the time we doit. . . .” 

Hollander said he immediately wired the Times 
to ask that the record be corrected, which it was 
not. His only recourse, he said, was to send “copies 
of the telegram to a few other people mentioned 
in the dispatch, because I knew some of them 
had an interest in the campaign and, if they saw 
my name attached to any such false result as this, 
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they would think I was either incompetent or dis- 
honest.” 

Newspapers are far behind TV in their ability 
to handle polling material. One reason would seem 
to lie in the new, electronic nature of TV—its 
managers are neither fearful nor disdainful of sci- 
entific, technological tools, whereas print journal- 
ists self-protectively tend to resist anything auto- 
mated, insisting that political-reportorial instincts 
are equal or superior to scientific measuring. 

NBC polls extensively before and during elec- 
tions, but understands the pitfalls and even with- 
holds release of its “head-to-head” (candidate vs. 
candidate) figures. The polling does help the net- 
work’s reporters gear their efforts to the meaningful 
issues in a campaign. The same is true of CBS and, 
to a lesser extent, ABC. NBC, which seems to have 
a memo for everything, has one on polling that, 
among other things, specifies: 


We do report the results released by bonafide 
polling organizations, carefully labeling them and 
attributing the conclusions. We also, of course, 
confer with informed sources on their private esti- 
mates of outcome, but avoid the broadcast of fig- 
ures which, while we may believe them correct, 
have no sound statistical basis. 


Many newspapers do mere head-to-head projec- 
tions, or “quick and cheap” polls done by phone 
or at shopping centers, because they cannot af- 
ford or will not spend more. Good primary poll- 


ing, says Harris, costs so much that no newspaper 
can afford it: about $100,000 in a state like Calli- 
fornia, where he estimates three sets of interviews, 
each with 1,200 people, would be necessary. 


More newspapers are now joining TV in mov- 
ing into the depth area, however. The Miami Her- 
ald called in Philip Meyer, a Knight national cor- 
respondent who is probably the only U.S. journalist 
who can draw up his own probability samples, to 
help with a voting-place survey of more than 1,000 
voters in the Florida primary. The Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune runs the highly respected Minnesota 
Poll, which often analyzes issues, and the Detroit 
News frequently hires Market Opinion Research 
for issue polling. (Market Opinion Research does 
much of Richard Nixon’s polling as well.) For the 
past decade, Market Opinion Research has done 
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News polls on Michigan residents’ attitudes on 
such issues as daylight saving time, a state lottery, 
school decentralization, and Detroit’s black com- 
munity. Similar examples abound. 

For some years, the pollsters have been trying 
to help educate newsmen about polls. In 1968, the 
800-member American Association for Public 
Opinion Research issued a set of guidelines for its 
members and the press. Later, a smaller group, the 
National Council on Public Polls, was formed ‘“‘to 
improve the flow of information from the poll- 
takers to the public so that the latter will have a 
fighting chance of not being misled.” In a recent 
newsletter to the media it cited seven elements 
that a newsman should seek out before publishing 
a poll’s result. The seven are: 


1. Who paid for the poll. If a poll is known to 
be sponsored by a particular candidate, party, or 
interest, the potential bias becomes obvious. 

2. When the poll was taken. If opinion is sam- 
pled on public attitudes about the President’s per- 
formance, whether that poll was taken, say, before 
or after his trip to China might be highly relevant. 

3. How the interviews were obtained. If by 
mail, it is vital to know how many questionnaires 
were sent out and how many returned. If, say, 
15,000 were sent and only 500 returned, the re- 
sponders likely will be atypical of the group. 
Shopping center interviews are limited, obviously, 
to the types of people who go to the centers. Tele- 
phone rather than in-person interviews often are 
used since they cost about half as much, but many 
pollsters feel people are neither as open nor as 
honest via telephone as in person. And, as Dr. 
Gallup notes in his book, ““Telephone surveys have 
a built-in bias toward middle and upper-income 
groups, and older persons. . . .” 

4. How the questions were worded. Roper feels 
this is the single most important area. “If you ask 
people about any subject that they've got very 
strong opinions on,” he says, “how you word the 
questions really doesn’t matter. You can load it 
up either way and you're not going to change the 
results by more than a percentage point. Where 
they don’t have convictions, how you ask the ques- 
tions and in what sequence you ask them are crit- 
ical. You can flip-flop the answers 10 points one 





way or another just by a relatively subtle phrase- 
ology difference or the context in which you ask 
questions.” 

5. Who was interviewed. It is necessary to know 
whether the interviews were in only one area of a 
state or city; the demographic breakdown of the 
sample; and whether those sampled were prob- 
able voters. Some 1968 polls leaked for Lyndon 
Johnson purported to show strength against pos- 
sible Republican opponents implied that they 
were based on broad samples; in fact, as polltaker 
Archibald M. Crossley pointed out, among 
other flaws the polling was done in areas known 
to be strongly Democratic. Crossley pushed for 
the founding of NCPP after that experience. A re- 
porter should also know whether a standard 
“panel” of interviewees were used and, if so, how 
“seasoned” they were. “Seasoned” interviewees 
are likely to be atypical, possibly knowing more 
than the average person. 

6. The size of the sample. The number of re- 
spondents helps reveal whether a poll’s statistical 
base is valid. Pollsters use tables of probability 
that indicate how accurate their survey is likely 
to be within the laws of probability. It should be 
noted that these truly apply only to “pure” prob- 
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ability sampling, which no political pollsters do. 

For example: If, in a Florida poll conducted by 
Oliver Quayle for Sen. Henry M. Jackson, 400 
respondents had been contacted and Jackson’s per- 
centage had been found to be 16, the allowance for 
sampling error would be 4.6—meaning that the 
actual support for Jackson could range, within 
statistical possibilities, from 11.4 to 20.6 per cent. 
If the same 16 per cent support was found from a 
sample of 1,500 persons, however, the allowance 
for sampling error would diminish to 2, meaning 


that Jackson’s range would be from 14 to 18. The 
“best” American poll is the Census’ monthly sur- 
vey of unemployment—because it must be accu- 
rate to a close degree, about 50,000 respondents are 
randomly sampled. With that size sample, the al- 
lowance for error at a level of 6 per cent unem- 
ployment is only 19/100ths of 1 per cent. 

7. The base of the data if it is based on part of 
a total sample. If the poll specifies, for instance, 
that a politician surveyed 1,500 likely voters and 
that among Jewish voters he is nine times as popu- 
lar as his opponent, the implication might be that 
the politician sampled 1,500 Jewish voters; in fact, 
only forty Jews might be in that total of 1,500. 
Dr. Gallup uses 1,500 samples in his monthly 
opinion index and breaks out Catholic and Prot- 
estant attitudes, but merely puts an X alongside 
Jews because there are too few in his sample to 
extrapolate into meaningful analysis. 


Many other points can be useful in evaluating a 
poll. These include whether interviewers had any 
discretion as to whom they interviewed (in a pure 
probability survey, they have no choice—each re- 
spondent is chosen mathematically); what time of 
day interviews were conducted (most professional 
men, obviously, aren’t home at 2 in the after- 
noon); how the interviewers were supervised and 
whether their work was “validated’”—checked to 
determine whether they actually did the interviews 
they reported and whether they reported the inter- 
views truthfully; whether any “weighting” was done 
to bring the actual interviewees into line with the 
demographic makeup of the electorate, and so 
forth. Phil Meyer suggests that newsmen seek one 
more element: what did the pollster find besides 
what he put out? The unusually evasive response, 
Meyer suggests, will be revealing. 

The Council on Public Polls [address, 1200 17th 
St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20036] sent its four- 
page newsletter to the media in March. Included 
were the seven points listed above plus material on 
the Philadelphia primary fiasco, newspaper poll- 
ing standards, and Crossley’s guidelines for media 
evaluation of poll results. About 1,500 copies were 
mailed to stations and newspapers. Yet there has 
been little media response. 

At this writing, for instance, United Press In- 
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ternational had issued no advice to its reporters 
on the subject. Associated Press just got around to 
it about a month ago—but AP managing editor 
Louis Boccardi, at the time he issued his advisory, 
said he had never heard either of the pollster 
groups or their suggested guidelines The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, Charlotte Observer, Hono- 
lulu Advertiser, New York Times, and Washing- 
ton Post all issued the guidelines in 1968, but 
many reporters and editors at the latter two papers 
have never heard of the policies. 

One obstacle to educating journalists on the 
subject is the polling business itself. Rivalries in 
and among the approximately 1,000 U.S. firms 
that do polling are so intense that group action 
has been almost impossible. Adoption of such 
standards as there are entailed fights. The NCPP, 
though well intentioned, required three years to 
get its newsletter out, and the number sent is 
minuscule compared to the news media sources 
that could benefit from it. Robert T. Bower, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Social Science Research in 
Washington and current president of NCPP, says 
that his organization’s meager finances (the seven- 
teen member organizations pay $100 a year) pre- 
clude any more concerted effort. 

According to Dr. Robert L. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, more than half the sixty ac- 
credited journalism schools in America are now 
teaching polling methodology, yet the NCPP 
never has contacted even one school to offer its 
expertise. Nor has anyone asked the American 
Press Institute, which holds two-week-long semi- 
nars for practicing newsmen, to consider including 
training on polling in its schedule. The pollsters 
have been unable even to apply sanctions to their 
own colleagues who misreport or twist polls. 

Says Roper, who is vice president of NCPP: 
“The thought was that we would have a group of 
people who would agree to serve on an investiga- 
tive panel and that, if somebody raised questions 
or made a charge about the validity of a poll that 
had been published or leaked around the track or 
whatever . . . they could ask the NCPP to look 
into the poll and issue a report. . . . Now this 
gets very difficult, because you get into the whole 
question of restraint of trade. . . . I don’t feel we 
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yet have a good clear set of procedures for dealing 
with this, and part of the problem is the legal 
problem. We could be sued for putting a guy out 
of business. It’s a very risky proposition when you 
have competitors evaluating another competitor.” 

Says AAPOR’s Hollander: “Our position is that 
nobody’s in a position to say what is a good poll 
or a bad poll. Polls come in all sizes and shapes 
and everybody knows how to do a textbook, or 
perfect, poll, but nobody does them, for obvious 
reasons. It’s like trying to create a perfect vacuum. 
. . . What we can say is that the person who con- 
ducts it has an obligation to say how he did it, 
and then the user or the reader or the editor or the 
client can judge for himself how seriously this 
should be taken.” 

Harris feels that the way to resolve the issue is 
for reporters to demand to see a pollster’s com- 
puter printouts. “If I were a reporter,” he says, 
“I'd be very ornery to say I want to see that print- 
out... .” Then, says Harris, check “the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the poll—how many 
men, how many women, how many people 18 to 
20, how many 21 to 29, 30 to 49, 50 and over, how 
many blacks, how many whites. If it’s got a Puerto 
Rican or a Chicano element, how many of those. 
Get an income distribution, get an education dis- 
tribution, get an ethnic distribution. . .. All 
these controls can be determined before the fact, 
and any poll which is worth its salt has got to meet 
those criteria. . . .” 

For the past several Congresses, Rep. Lucien N. 
Nedzi (D-Mich.) has submitted legislation requir- 
ing that pollsters’ election campaign data be made 
public immediately, but so far the proposal has 
languished in the House Administration Commit- 
tee. Hearings might be held on it this year. 

“Our biggest problem,” says Dr. Gallup, “‘is edu- 
cating the newspaper people. If we could get the 
media people to differentiate, that would be step 
Number One, to insist that these things be pub- 
lished with every report. . . . Then the organiza- 
tion itself can impose sanctions.” Scammon adds 
that the news media should refuse to broadcast or 
publish any poll for which the base data are with- 
held. If they did, he says, the pollsters would 
quickly get religion. 





The press and the prisons 


WILLIAM J. VANDEN HEUVEL 


Despite progress, generally ‘““what happens inside these institutions remains 
unreported and, therefore, unexamined outside.” Suggestions for change. 


@ A reporter was given general access to a prison 
in Maine last autumn. In his wanderings in a cell- 
block, he met an aged prisoner who had been in 
the institution for more than forty years. Inter- 
ested in the story the inmate told him, the re- 
porter conducted his own investigation. The pris- 
oner had told the truth. He had been convicted of 
a burglary and sentenced to six years. When his 
time for release came in 1930, no one could find 
his file. The inmate had neither the resources nor 
the mental capacity to overturn the bureaucracy. 
Forty years later, because of a reporter’s investiga- 
tive work, a citizen who had lived his life in the 
caged sadness of a prison was given freedom. 

This is one of countless examples of injustice 
that depends on the news media for final appeal. 
The fortress institutions that warehouse our crip- 
pled children, our mentally disabled, our aged, 
and our prisoners are intended to remove their 
problems from public attention and concern. Of- 
ficials deny access to “outsiders” and hope that is 
the end of the story. Such was the case at Attica 
before last year’s rebellion. Newsmen petitioned 


William J. vanden Heuvel, a New York lawyer, is volun- 
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for entry as early as Spring. Correction Commis- 
sioner Russell Oswald, who had taken office only 
a few months earlier, made a real effort to grant 
press access for prisoner interviews. On July 15, 
he announced new regulations to that end—but 
only one reporter exercised the right before the 
uprising began on Sept. 9. 

For the most part, the press has accepted arbi- 
trary and ridiculous regulations that keep it from 
reporting the true nature of our institutional 
tragedies. It has been content to report events 
such as prison riots. Even then, as we saw at At- 
tica with the killing of hostages, the media were 
used by officials to report their fantasies rather 
than the reality of the situation. Prison riots, like 
cowboy movies, have a quick audience because 
the “good guys” and the “bad guys” are identi- 
fiable and they meet in violent confrontation. But 
as reporter Nat Hentoff has pointed out, “Except 
for brief public interest during a prison rebellion, 
what happens inside these institutions remains un- 
reported and, therefore, unexamined.” 

The responsibility of the news media is to lift 
the veil of secrecy surrounding the nation’s prisons, 
to give voice to both the victims of crime and of 
the criminal justice system, and to reveal the in- 
credible waste that our jails and penitentiaries rep- 
resent. The federal courts have been responsive to 
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the First Amendment questions posed by prison 
secrecy. U.S. District Judge Marvin Frankel, for 
example, ruled in Sobell v. Reed in 1971: 


Whatever may once have been the case, it is not 
doubtful now that the Constitution, and notably 
the First Amendment, reaches inside prison walls. 
The freedoms of conscience, of thought, and of ex- 
pression, like all the rest of life, are cramped and 
diluted for the inmate. But they exist to the full- 
est extent consistent with prison discipline, secu- 
rity, and “the punitive regimen of a prison. . . .” 
There is weighty authority for the view that only 
a “clear and present danger” of substantial evils 
(such as breaches of prison security or discipline) 
can justify curtailment of First Amendment ex- 
pression by prisoners. 

But if that endlessly debated “test” might inject 
a note of uncertainty here . . . there seems to be 
no question that prisoners’ First Amendment 
rights may be cut down only (to cite a range of 
phrasings) where the restrictions are “related both 
reasonably ... and necessarily ...to the ad- 
vancement of some justifiable purpose of imprison- 
ment” [Carothers]; where there is justification in 
some “‘compelling state interest” [Fortune Society]; 
where the authorities “strongly show some sub- 
stantial and controlling interest which requires 
the subordination or limitation of these important 
Constitutional rights, and which justifies their in- 
fringement” [Jackson v. Godwin]. Alleged infringe- 
ments, and asserted justifications for them, will be 
tested by “stringent standards” and subjected to 
“rigid scrutiny. .. .” And here, as elsewhere, it 
seems appropriate to recall that speech is to “be 
unencumbered until the State comes forward with 
sufficient proof to justify its inhibition.” 


The gates of the prisons are ajar for the media 
to enter, but the need is for aggressive initiative 
and creativity by the press to give substance to the 
Constitutional right the courts have protected. 

The country’s jails and prisons on any given 
day hold more than 200,000 persons. The system 
costs more than $2 billion in annual expenditures. 
Despite the euphemisms that have renamed the 
facilities “correctional institutions,” most observers 


believe that the present system is more nearly a 
series of human warehouses where the perverted 
skills of crime and violence are learned rather 
than replaced. Probably 98 per cent of those in 
prison will someday be released. Somehow these 
facts and the implications of these statistics must 


be communicated so that programs to control 
crime have a basis of common sense rather than 
fearful obsession. 
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Two years ago, the prisons were a media waste- 
land. Interviews with prisoners were generally not 
allowed. Prison tours were conducted by Potem- 
kins. Censorship was an accepted fact of insti- 
tutional life, and criticism of prison administra- 
tors was the most censorable of items. There was 
a vague awareness of overcrowded conditions. The 
suicide of an inmate was given as much attention 
as the details of his burial. Administrators would 
appear at public hearings and request more money, 
which was dutifully reported. But they had neither 
the power nor the will to challenge the system 
that they knew was bankrupt. 

An unprecedented turnabout is underway. 
Clearly, the riots at Attica and New York City’s 
Tombs and other prisons have been a major cata- 
lyst in the change. Much was certainly traceable 
to reporters who not only listened to the prisoners 
but began the investigative work that showed the 
truth of what they were saying. In New York, re- 
porters like Jack Newfield made the prisons their 
commitment. Organizations like the Civil Liberties 
Union and the NAACP Legal Defense Fund and at- 
torneys like Stanley Bass, Herman Schwartz, and 
Eve Cary began the prolonged assault on the arbi- 
trary regulations that had reduced the media to 
public relations spokesmen for the bureaucracy. As 
the Constitutional rights and obligations of the 
media were asserted, prison administrators and po- 
litical leaders were forced to respond. For the first 
time, the community was compelled to look at the 
inhumanity of a system that was being administered 
in the name of justice. Groups of former prisoners, 
like the Fortune Society, kept reminding us that 
Dostoyevsky had written: ‘““The degree of civiliza- 
tion in a society can be judged by entering its 
prisons.” In New York City, the Board of Correc- 
tion released detailed studies of prisoner suicides 
that won national attention when the New York 
Times reprinted large portions of the texts. 

Suddenly it was apparent that the prisons were 
the mirrors of profound and fateful injustices in 
our social structure. We had created authoritarian 
institutions with totalitarian disciplines to be cus- 
todians of democratic values. We had deprived 
citizens of their freedom and self-respect and 
placed them in the arbitrary control of custodians 
who were not equipped to respond to their needs. 





We had taken the sick and maladjusted, the inno- 
cent and the depraved, the poor and the alienated, 
the angry and the retarded, the homosexual and 
the vulnerable, the addict and the murderer, and 
we put them all behind the same wall and pre- 
tended something helpful was happening that 
would deter people from crime. We preached to the 
world the values of an open society and built 
closed enclaves in rural areas to house the children 
of the ghetto. 

When the enclaves exploded in occasional riot- 
ing, we permitted the administrators to explain 
the violence as the work of Maoists (Attica) or 
Trotskyites (Auburn) or Leninists (Dannemora) or 
militants (Tombs), or hard-core barbarians (San 
Quentin). But the press coverage was no longer 


“The right to know 
often depends on the 
demand to know...” 


limited to the violent event of the riot. The media 
began the effort to film the cages, to report the 
quality of food, to describe the “nigger sticks” of 
the guards, to tell of rules that permitted one roll 
of toilet paper every thirty-five days, to show the 
conditions of confrontation that brutalize the 
guard and the guarded, to witness the anguish of a 
former prisoner seeking work, to watch the retch- 
ing of addicts in withdrawal, to pierce the piety of 
“rehabilitation,” and to reveal the racism and 
hatred that are magnified behind prison walls. 
The quickest way to end the insanity of our 
criminal justice system is to let the press and 
broadcasting reveal it. The right to know in a de- 
mocracy frequently depends on the demand to 
know by the media. For years, we permitted prison 
bureaucrats to reject requests for press interviews 
with inmates on the specious ground of prisoner 
privacy. When Jessica Mitford sought permission 
to interview specific prisoners in the federal peni- 
tentiary at Marion, IIl., the warden politely re- 


jected her request by writing: “As a matter of 
policy, we do not permit interviews with federal 
prisoners. The policy has been in effect since 
the inception of the Bureau [of Prisons] and is 
intended to safeguard the privacy of the prison- 
Oia ae” 

Common sense would indicate that no interview 
would be held if the prisoner did not want it. 
Miss Mitford and the Legal Defense Fund began 
legal proceedings to compel federal authorities to 
permit interviews with prisoners. The Washington 
Post and Ben H. Bagdikian, an assistant managing 
editor of the newspaper, brought—and won—a 
similar action after Bagdikian was refused permis- 
sion to interview members of the prisoner negotiat- 
ing committees at Danbury and Lewisburg. A few 
weeks earlier, Bagdikian had written a brilliant 
series for the Post which included an account of 
his own experience of spending a week in a Penn- 
sylvania prison under an assumed name. 

A new breed of Correction Commissioner, like 
Benjamin J. Malcolm of New York City, did not 
wait for court orders. He has taken the lead by 
establishing procedures permitting full and free 
access by the press to consenting prisoners for in- 
terviews. Malcolm, appearing in the Washington 
Post case, testified: ‘““We felt by liberalizing the 
policy, we would let the public see what we are 
doing. We find it has been advantageous because 
it begins to erase, to eliminate doubts people have 
had. It also eliminates tensions in our institutions.” 

At the same hearing, the director of the Cali- 
fornia prisons testified that interviews with Sole- 
dad Brother George Jackson had “magnified his 
negative leadership role” and brought a “change in 
attitudes in California prisons” and “disciplinary 
problems.” I wonder what would have happened 
if California had permitted not only more inter- 
views but also direct and uncontrolled access of 
the media to all areas of the prison, including the 
segregated, disciplinary cellblocks. It is incon- 
ceivable that the violence, brutality, inhumanity, 
and sordidness of the ‘“‘adjustment centers” would 
be tolerated by a civilized society that was aware 
of them. It is possible that the interviews with 
George Jackson did raise prisoner consciousness 
and protest, but we can no longer tolerate prison 
administrative attitudes that would silence the 
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anguish rather than acknowledge and resolve it. 

In 1965, Senator Robert Kennedy made an un- 
scheduled visit to Willowbrook, a vast institution 
in New York City that houses more than 5,000 
mentally retarded persons, half of them children. 
The press did not accompany him. When he came 
out, he was visibly shaken. The pain and anger of 
his reaction succeeded in conveying the dismal con- 
ditions he had witnessed. His personal commitment 
caused the state to increase appropriations and 
promise new and smaller facilities. After the Sen- 
ator’s death, various budget crises caused Willow- 
brook to lapse to its former condition. Last year, 
the Staten Island Advance carried a series of ex- 
cellent articles that were followed up by Geraldo 
Rivera of WABC-TV. Using inside contacts, Rivera 
avoided the official obstacles that denied him ac- 
cess and proceeded to film the actual conditions, 
including interviews with staff and patients. The 
horror that had been denied was suddenly on TV 
screens across the state. The public reaction was 
so overwhelming that Governor Rockefeller was 
literally forced to add millions of dollars to his 
budget for the mentally handicapped. The cour- 
age and ingenuity reflected in the reporting of the 
Willowbrook story must be duplicated in the me- 
dia for the San Quentins and Dannemoras and 
Angolas. 

Prisoner interviews in the New York City pris- 
ons are now a right of the media. WNET, the pub- 
lic TV station, broke through for the electronic 
media by insisting on interviews with the Harlem 
Four, who after eight years of imprisonment were 
facing their fourth trial to establish their guilt or 
innocence. Some law enforcement officials pro- 
tested, but the simple fact was that if the Harlem 
Four could have afforded their individual $75,000 
bail, they would have been free for any interviews 
of their choice. Being poor and, therefore, de- 
tained in the Tombs awaiting trial, were they to be 
denied the same right? In a major, unprecedented 
decision, the New York City Correction Depart- 
ment upheld the right of access for the media and 
the right of free speech for the impoverished de- 
fendants. Shortly thereafter, Jack Newfield inter- 
viewed Herbert X. Blyden, the eloquent and rec- 
ognized spokesman for prisoner grievances in both 
the Tombs and Attica riots. The court decision 
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three weeks later to release the Harlem Four on 
nominal bail was undoubtedly influenced by the 
public attention attracted to the case. The policy is 
established. The media now have the obligation to 
press for its adoption in state and federal prisons. 

It would be unfair, however, to interview only 
those inmates who are sophisticated and aggressive 
enough to demand media attention. The press 
must have disciplined but total access to the pris- 
ons, not only to record the tours of dignitaries, but 
more important, to chronicle the emptiness and in- 
justice of prison life, to record the countless ex- 
amples of failure in the bail and sentencing pro- 
cedures, to hear the despair of the poor who are 
represented by court-appointed counsel whose only 
advice is to plead guilty, and to witness the inter- 
working of the police, the courts, and the prose- 
cutors which have reduced Constitutional rights 
to a covert administrative hearing called “plea- 
bargaining,” where everyone loses. 

Prisons have many security problems and are 
generally understaffed. It is necessary, therefore, to 
regulate the access of those who do not have cus- 
todial responsibility. Ralph Blumenthal of the 
New York Times has suggested a pooling arrange- 
ment. The idea makes sense. The media would 
agree on alternating representatives who would be 
accredited by the correctional jurisdiction to have 
access at any time to any place within the prisons. 
A knowledgeable group of reporters would emerge 
who would have both the interest and experience 
to do in-depth studies of many problems that can- 
not be touched by superficial observation. There 
are few things more powerful in restraining arbi- 
trary or excessive action than the sure knowledge of 
public accountability. There are few things more 
necessary than for the public to understand the 
strain of the correction officer’s work and the alien- 
ation he feels because of the hostility directed 
toward him. 

In a sense, the media would then become the 
community ombudsman, reporting not only the 
incidence of crime but the effectiveness of the sys- 
tem designed to control it. Instead of official hand- 
outs, the press would be reporting its own inde- 
pendent findings and observations. Even in times 
of disturbances, such pooled reporting arrange- 
ments would be valuable to accurately report the 





administrative moves taken to control the violence 
and to give some insight into the causes as well as 
the effects of the event. Journalists, after all, ac- 
company front-line troops in wars as a matter of 
course. The correctional community, from the 
wardens to the guards, has complained forever 
that its work is not appreciated and the commu- 
nity really does not care what happens to correc- 
tional personnel or what goes on in the prisons. 
The constant, informed attention of the media 
can illuminate the whole picture, giving balance 
to the judgments that must be made and apprecia- 
tion for the courage and compassion of many of 
the personnel involved. 

The prisons, however, are only part of the crim- 
inal justice system. The grievances they harbor are 
frequently beyond their power to correct. For ex- 
ample, John Hughes, one of the most powerful 
conservative Republicans in the New York legis- 
lature, recently completed a study of the state 
prisons. He found that approximately 25 per cent 
of the prisoners had profound and legitimate 
grievances against a legal system which was “cha- 
otic, inefficient, and frequently corrupt.” He veri- 


fied grievances against courts which had given 
longer sentences than had been bargained for, 
against lawyers who were available sporadically 
but never with time or commitment, against dis- 
trict attorneys who prolonged the time of deten- 
tion until madness was the only alternative to 
pleading guilty. 


Unless the media can translate these grievances 
into public understanding, there is little hope for 
prison reform. The quality of justice must be 
measured periodically by the press. It must report 
on the attitude, independence, and caliber of 
judicial personnel. If the general community could 
watch the courts on TV, you can be sure that the 
rude arrogance and injudicious temper displays 
of some of the judges would disappear. The un- 
equal sentencing decisions of the courts would 
come into focus. How can a prison be free of anger 
and grievance when an inmate convicted of selling 
1/73 of an ounce of heroin receives a sentence of 
thirty years, while another defendant in another 
court guilty of the same crime is sentenced to three 
months? 

The press can no longer be satisfied with only re- 


porting the verdict of the jury and the dramatics 
of opposing counsel. The time has come to con- 
front the judicial system with its inequities. The 
various canons that the legal profession has pro- 
vided to protect the administration of justice and 
the rights of defendants too often provide a shield 
for its incompetence and shoddy performance. 
The integrity of the courts and the professional 
obligations of lawyers need a dimension of public 
attention that will insist on the reporting of the 
reality of justice rather than its rhetoric. The im- 
portant consequence of more complete reporting 
of judicial administration will be greater self-dis- 
cipline by the courts, a return of public confidence, 
and an affirmative response to the urgent need for 
more resources. 

The simple conclusion is that the reporting of 
criminal justice has been grossly inadequate to the 
country’s need. Billions of dollars are being spent 
on a system that does not work. Vigilant observa- 
tion of the exercise of governmental power is a 
basic need in a democracy. Yet large sectors of the 
criminal justice system—from the police power 
through procedures of the courts into the walled 
recesses of the prisons—operate practically with- 
out objective scrutiny and evaluation. The area 
should be an assignment editor’s fantasy. I some- 
times imagine the kind of media assignments that 
could revolutionize our awareness, They include: 


1) The odyssey of a heroin junkie from ar- 
rest to return to his neighborhood. 


2) A comparison of sentences on any given 
day for defendants convicted of the same crime. 


3) Live TV coverage of a prison council such 
as in the Women’s Prison of New York City, 
where elected prisoner delegates meet regularly 
with correctional personnel to discuss institu- 
tional grievances. 


4) A study of the correction officer, including 
an analysis of how he is chosen, his responsibility, 
training, and personal attitude toward his work. 


5) A feature story on prison chaplains, in- 
cluding prisoner reactions to organized religion 
and the clergy. 


6) A visit to the court pens where prisoners 
await court appearances—and an analysis on 
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any given day of the disposition of the cases on 
the court calendar. 

7) An inside study of the grand jury system. 

8) A transcript of a parole revocation hearing. 

9) A story on the incredible waste of citizens’ 
time as the present jury system operates. 

10) An in-depth analysis of an altercation in- 
volving prisoners and a correction officer. 

11) A review of the prison commissary system 
and an accounting of the monies involved. 

12) The death of a prisoner with documen- 
tary coverage of the details of his burial in Pot- 
ters Field. 

13) A conversation with a man who has spent 
more than twenty-five years in prison. 

14) A reporter living as a prisoner in a cell- 
block for a week; then working as a correction 
officer for another week. 

15) A profile of solitary confinement with a 
review of the procedures by which prisoners are 
sent to such quarters. 

16) Televised coverage of the arraignment 
part of any urban Criminal Court. 

17) A story about the consequences to a fam- 
ily when the father is sentenced to prison. 

18) A look at mental illness in the prisons. 

19) Detailed coverage of how a prisoner 


spends his thirty-seventh week in pre-trial de- 
tention. 


20) An evaluation of the rehabilitation pro- 
grams in any prison. 

21) A question and answer interview with the 
chief executive of a prison’s political jurisdic- 
tion about his knowledge of and attitude to- 


ward the problems of criminal justice and the 
prisons. 


22) A comparison of the penal systems in the 
United States, the Netherlands, Soviet Russia, 
and China. 

23) A study of prisoner deaths in an upstate 
prison during any six-month period. 

24) A feature story on the life of a prisoner 
the day after release. 

25) A story about what happens to children 
whose mother is sentenced to prison. 

26) An in-depth interview with an adolescent 
prisoner at the beginning of his sentence and 
when he leaves the prison. 
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27) A productivity audit and itemized anal- 
ysis of a correctional budget so that an average 
citizen can understand it. 

28) A study of prison homosexuality, its cause 
and treatment. 

29) An analysis of the relationship between 
courts and the prosecutors. 

30) A comparison of prisons in the same juris- 
diction, with special attention to the impact of 
the individual wardens. 


Some of these stories have already been done at 
least in part by superb reporters in the various 
media. Too often these reporting efforts are one- 
day stories, unsupported by the kind of editorial 
pressure that could compel change. There also 
seems to be a failure in communicating the prog- 
ress and problems of other communities—an as- 
signment that might be a special responsibility 
of NET or of an annual network documentary. 

The news media must establish responsive rela- 
tionships with the correctional administrators. In 
New York City, for example, the Board of Correc- 
tion invited representatives of all media to an in- 
formal meeting with Commissioner Malcolm to 
discuss and resolve the difficulties in properly re- 
porting the prison scene. Publishers, broadcasters, 
and editorial associations could help by scheduling 
such meetings, public forums, and tours of prison 
facilities. The American Correctional Association 
should devote part of its annual convention to the 
problem. The American Bar Association should 
make the media and the prisons a priority topic 
on its annual agenda, and its lead should be fol- 
lowed by local Bar Associations across the country. 

Many ideas for reform require legislative action. 
Legislators are notoriously sensitive to good re- 
porting. Most governors could transform the na- 
ture of the prison system by their administrative 
order. The press can point out that the most ur- 
gent reform needed in the prisons—a change of 
attitude—will not cost money. It is for the media 
to reveal to the governors, the mayors, and the 
people what the true price of their lack of interest 
in prisons has been. The press has an obligation to 
push open the prison gates. In the process of re- 
porting the truth, the media will have put power- 
ful weights on the scales of justice. 





The lessons of l’affaire Hughes 


“Any newspaper's goal certainly should be a uniform high standard of 
quality regardless of subject.” A veteran reporter’s assessment. 


GLADWIN HILL 


@ At the risk of being charged with specious 20- 
20 hindsight, I will say that I was suspicious from 
the outset of Clifford Irving’s claim to have writ- 
ten an “autobiography” of Howard Hughes. The 
original McGraw-Hill announcement of the proj- 
ect last Dec. 7 bristled with questionable points. 

As with other writers, undoubtedly, the first 
question in my mind was: “Well, who got this 
plum?” Curious answer: Clifford Irving, a real 
nonentity. How did he get this plum? Answer 
(stripped of the window-dressing): He wrote 
Hughes a letter. Suspicion (based on nearly thirty 
years of contacts with Hughes and his go- 
betweens): You may be able to contact Khrush- 
chev by writing a letter. You may be able to con- 
tact the Pope by writing a letter. But you don’t 
contact Howard Hughes by writing a letter. 

An additional Dec. 7 reflection: If Hughes had 
come to that point in life where he wanted a biog- 
raphy written, with his $2.5 billion fortune he 


Gladwin Hill, national environmental correspondent of 
the New York Times, is a longtime ‘“Hughes-watcher”’ 
who was one of seven newsmen who participated in the 
publicized telephone news conference with Howard 
Hughes on Jan. 7. 


could have hired Irving Stone, Samuel Eliot Mor- 
ison, or even Richard Nixon to do it. Why 
Irving? 

Any hindsighting on my part ended the next day 
when Richard Hannah, the Hughes account ex- 
ecutive at the Carl Byoir public relations office in 
Los Angeles (and over the years the basic link be- 
tween Hughes and the outside world), called the 
project a complete fraud. Hannah is an old friend, 
and I would trust his word on anything. He is the 
kind of person who, if he is not 100 per cent sure 
of anything, says he is not 100 per cent sure. 

From that point on, I and Hannah’s other 
friends had a built-in advantage, as if we had 
peeked at the end of a detective story and ascer- 
tained that the butler did it. Instead of our being 
confused by Irving’s boundless repertoire of di- 
versions, obfuscations, and lies—and the bemused 
mumblings of the McGraw-Hill and Life execu- 
tives—each succeeding development could be 
dropped into place in a jigsaw puzzle that even- 
tually limned the whole swindle. 

The Hughes people immediately unleashed an 
army of investigators on two continents. But mean- 
while Hannah had discerned that whoever Irving 
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was, if he could get his material into print, the 
game would be over. The only dependable coun- 
terstrategy was a public repudiation with maxi- 
mum impact. How to get maximum impact? 
Bring Hughes out of his long, sedulous seclusion. 

Consequently, I was less than astounded when 
Hannah called on Wednesday, Jan. 5, with the 
baroque proposal of a telephone press conference. 
The limiting of the “press” to seven reporters 
seemed reasonable. More than that under the 
physical circumstances would have been chaotic. 

It has been asked why the chosen reporters 
didn’t insist on a face-to-face interview. The an- 
swer is that when you have been trying for 
twenty years to hook a fish, and you finally snag 
him in the mouth, you don’t stop to quibble if 
the hook isn’t solidly implanted inside him: you 
keep the line taut and reel him in as fast as you 
can, and you're exceedingly careful not to rock the 
boat. No limitation was suggested by the Hughes- 
Byoir people on the interview’s subject matter. 
The reporters, at a technical-preparations confer- 
ence Jan. 6, agreed among themselves on two 
things: a) to exclude marital-sex-social life mate- 
rial as very secondary and tendentious; and b) to 
start with two identification-test questions each. 

There has been much public speculation about 
voice-deception and imposture. It wasn’t voice 
that clinched the identification for the interview- 
ers. It was Hughes’ background information—too 
detailed to possibly have been learned artificially 
—and especially his thinking patterns, in nearly 
three hours of colloquy, running some fifty typed 
pages. Thinking patterns are as distinctive as 
fingerprints. Shakespeare and E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim notwithstanding, I know of no instance in 
history where anyone successfully impersonated 
someone, among people who knew the original, 
when subjected to prolonged conversation. 

The telephone interview was a spectacular 
event—of critical importance early in the exposé. 
But its main function, amid the later develop- 
ments, was simply to register from Hughes’ own 
lips his denial that he had ever heard of Irving 
or engaged in any transaction with him, and to 
affirm that he could not conceive of any way Irving 
could have covertly obtained biographical material 
from the Hughes organization. 
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The ensuing two and a half months of daily de- 
velopments constituted one of the most extraor- 
dinary stories the press ever had to handle. Opin- 
ions of that coverage range from good to poor. I 
would appraise it as fairly good by the press’s 
usual standards. The press’s usual standards, how- 
ever, are often sloppy. 

First, the question of the general play of the 
story, which was very big. Some intellectuals were 
umbrageous at all that space being devoted, as 
they saw it, to a fabulously wealthy eccentric who 
has never played an outstanding part in the na- 
tion’s or the world’s social dynamics. That senti- 
ment is questionable. Hughes is curiously unique 
and, just like a three-headed calf, is intrinsically 
a matter of interest, especially since his uniqueness 
is based so much on wealth. In addition to 
this, as I pointed out to some of my sneering 
intellectual friends, quite apart from Hughes the 
story was a marvelous epic of intrique; it would 
have been epochal if the central figure had been a 
bookkeeper named Elmo Snively in Ames, Ia. It 
was the most spectacular example in half a cen- 
tury of a classic confidence game known as the 
Spanish Prisoner swindle. 

In this fraud’s original form, the swindler mes- 
merizes his victim with a story of a political pris- 
oner in Spain who has a fabulous cache of money 
he can’t get at. A few thousand dollars—to be re- 
layed by the confidence man—to bribe a jailer, 
and the prisoner can be freed to get at his money. 
In effulgent gratitude he will then repay his bene- 
factor a hundredfold. Naturally secrecy about the 
whole matter is essential. 

A common variation of this is the “race track 
swindle,” in which the Croesus is a shadowy, re- 
mote personality said to have uncanny knowledge 
of which horses are going to win. The swindle 
also is sometimes known as the “pigeon drop,” 
because the victim initially is hooked by coming 
upon a planted, cash-filled wallet. 

The last sensational exponent of the formula 
was Ivar Kreuger, the Swedish “match king,” who 
in the 1920s palmed off on some of Wall Street’s 
most prestigious firms worthless stock nominally 
valued in the millions. His story was that he had 
made deals with a number of European nations 
for exclusive rights to sell that indispensable com- 





modity, matches, and that this would yield mar- 
velous returns. Compared to this, the historic 
swindles of recent years—the McKesson and Rob- 
bins pharmaceutical scandal, the Billie Sol Estes 
fertilizer-tank fraud, and the New Jersey salad-oil 
affair—were uninspired. They essentially were 
simply phony bookkeeping involving nonexistent 
assets. 

The success of a swindle hinges on building up 
the victim’s visions of a windfall so strongly that 
he has a vested interest in the story leading to the 
end product. He is oblivious to the implausibili- 
ties. Hence, no skepticism on the victims’ part 


“History chopped 
like salami into 
24-hour chunks .. .” 


about Irving’s curious conjunction with Hughes; 
no questions about why Irving, with this golden 
plum, had elected to bestow it on McGraw-Hill 
rather than to conventionally peddle it around the 
publishing circuit for the highest bid; no question 
about why a man with $2.5 billion who wanted his 
life story published would haggle over a $400,000 
pourboire (roughly one day’s income at the 
Hughes altitude) for himself; no questions about 
why remittances to Hughes should be hand- 
carried by Irving, rather than go through the mail 
to Hughes’ office. Absent were the considerations 
that a prudent man would bring to bear even in 
purchasing a sofa from Sears Roebuck. 

I enumerate these details because they are the 
wondrous morsels that emerged as the Irving- 
Hughes story developed. It would have been re- 
markable enough had they come out in one swoop 
after the fact, as in an indictment. As it was, they 
and many other intriguing facts materialized day 
by day in installments, like an incredible soap 
opera. In sum, it was one of the most extraor- 
dinary news stories of all time, because it epitomized 
the basic definition of news: the unusual. No sim- 


ilar web of circumstances had ever materialized. 

Because the story was so protracted, with daily 
developments from the Dec. 7 announcement until 
the guilty pleas of March 13, the detailed sort of 
analysis of national coverage that A. J. Liebling 
used to do so brilliantly remains for generations 
of thesis writers. I don’t know, for instance, 
whether the original McGraw-Hill announcement 
was carried by the Des Moines Register, the Can- 
ton Repository, the Albuquerque Journal, the 
Anchorage News, or any of a hundred other news- 
papers that, in the light of subsequent events if 
not on the basis of the announcement’s unusual 
implications, should have carried it. At this point 
what we have to deal in mainly are some generali- 
zations that by themselves offer some guidance for 
future new coverage. 

Overall, I would say that the public interest, in 
both senses of the word, was served fairly well— 
albeit so sloppily as to give all of us in journalism 
grounds for soul-searching and resolve to do bet- 
ter. Like every other organism from sea-urchins 
up, the press tends to deal with situations in ha- 
bitual patterns. This is both its strength and its 
weakness. Given an explosion, reporters will zeal- 
ously track down what exploded, when, why, and 
what damage was done. This and a thousand 
other cliché situations make up the warp and 
woof of news. But given an utterly atypical set of 
circumstances—say, the discovery that cancer has 
been caused by eating a certain breakfast food too 
soon after using a certain toothpaste—then news- 
rooms tend to disarray. 

The Irving-Hughes story flew in the face of all 
the situational clichés. (Writers, for one thing, 
aren't crooks. And Big Corporations like McGraw- 
Hill and Time, Inc., aren’t gulled by latter-day 
practitioners of the shell game.) 

On its face, the McGraw-Hill announcement 
was page | news because it said that one of the 
world’s most mysterious figures had decided in ef- 
fect to end decades of will-o’-the-wisp existence 
and tell all. Some papers did front-page the story. 
Yet in the New York Times the story was buried 
back on the book page—and for the strangest of « 
reasons: because the Times metropolitan editor, 
Arthur Gelb (he has said) sensed that the project 
was phony (making an immediate winning $50 
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bet with the reporter, Henry Raymont, on the 
question). One might think that the suspicion that 
two big corporations had been duped would in 
itself be reason for featuring the story rather than 
burying it. But as in all big organizations, illogic 
occasionally hangs high at the Times. 

Twenty-four hours later there came the flat 
statement from Hannah, the Hughes spokesman, 
that the “autobiography” was a fraud. That still 
left loose ends. Was it a fraud in the sense of the 
book’s being textually false, or unauthorized, or 
stolen, or perhaps the product of a legitimate 
transaction that Hughes had called off at some 
point? Were Irving’s claims of personal contacts 
with Hughes false? These were questions that even 
Hughes aides could not resolve immediately. 

Things had seemingly fallen into a familiar 
cliché pattern that the press relishes like an old 
shoe: the “controversy.” Somebody had said some- 
thing and somebody else had denied it. You can 
discharge your sacred professional obligation to 
John Peter Zenger and the other saints of free in- 
formation by printing “both sides of the story”—by 
acting like a tennis referee and swiveling your 
head back and forth as the ball shuttles from 
court to court. 

I am not one of the New Journalists who thinks 
it is relevant, in an interview with an actress, to 
note that the interviewer was moved at a certain 
point to cogitate about her menstrual cycle. On 
the other hand, I scorn editors who follow “ob- 
jectivity” out of the window and suggest, for in- 
stance, that in a pollution case it is incumbent on 
the reporter to show that pollution is undesirable. 
This distorted concept of objectivity, I think, im- 
pelled the press, through too much of the Irving- 
Hughes affair, to give implicitly equal weight to 
the successive preposterous pretensions of Irving 
and to statements from the Hughes camp—despite 
the fact that Irving was a shadowy unknown quan- 
tity while the Hughes people, with all their idio- 
syncrasies, were citizens with long records of tell- 
ing the truth. Also there was a tendency to accord 
the statements of McGraw-Hill and Life the dead- 
pan dignity of unimpeachable wisdom when they 
patently were becoming sillier by the day. 

I am not suggesting that moral judgments 
should have been made and Irving been convicted 
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prematurely, or that the publishing companies 
should have been verbally discounted as chumps. 
I am saying that you don’t report the maunderings 
of a certifiably insane member of Congress (we 
had one some years back) with the same deadpan 
credence you report statements by the Pope. 
You try to establish the perspective the reader is 
entitled to by noting that today’s denunciation of 
tariffs came from a man who last week rubbed 
scrambled eggs in his hair. 

Yet the import of innumerable Irving-Hughes 
stories was that these were all estimable citizens, 
of equal credibility, haplessly involved in a mixup 
concocted by some nebulous third force. Perspec- 
tive could have been maintained by sedulously 


“False objectivity 
carried to ridiculous 
lengths...” 


recapping, with each new utterance, claim, or con- 
tention, how the utterer’s prior statements had 
stood up. For instance, when it was established 
that the “Helga” who took the money to the bank 
was indeed Irving’s wife, Irving was quoted as 
making some sheepish acknowledgements to the 
effect that “Well, you know how it is, ha-ha: you 
win some and you lose some... .” No stories 
that I saw said in effect: “Look, folks—this is the 
man who only two days ago was threatening to sue 
anyone who even suggested that ‘Helga’ was his 
wife.” His credibility rating in subsequent stories 
inferentially remained unimpaired. 

The reporting on the case was immensely better 
than the editing. And in the editing category, I 
include assignment of reporters to various angles 
of the story, management of the material as it 
flowed from many sources, and the shaping of the 
final product presented to readers. 

It is an axiom of journalism that when you have 
a complex continuing story—flowing in from many 
points—that needs to be integrated coherently, such 





as an election or a disaster, you deal with it by 
setting up a special “desk.” The “desk” may con- 
sist of one person or several. The point is that 
there is a central spot for sorting and winnowing 


the material and managing the ensuing coverage. 

It was apparent from the second day, when de- 
velopments began popping from the local, na- 
tional, and foreign fronts, that the Hughes affair 
was this sort of story. But I know of no paper that 
applied the special-desk technique. I think there 
was a subconscious feeling that to invoke the spe- 
cial-desk pattern for what superficially was an 
argument over authorship of a book—(but actu- 
ally was one of the greatest pieces of intrigue 
outside the realm of fiction)—would somehow 
lower journalistic standards. 

On the New York Times, I know, primary juris- 
diction over the story ricocheted back and forth 
by the day between the National and Metropolitan 
desks, with the Foreign Desk recurrently also in- 
volved. The only thing approaching a focal point 
was, intermittently, the rewrite desk of Lawrence 
Van Gelder, who did a manful job of injecting 
some coherence into the story. But he was a lone 
man, working five days a week, and involved in 
myriad other rewrite chores concurrently, and his 
quasi-jurisdiction was shared with numerous other 
reporters, rewrite people, and copydesks. 

Of all stories, this was one that cried for every 
piece to be carefully fitted into place, like bricks 
in a wall, and for the development of the wall to 
be displayed plainly to readers each day. Instead, 
each day’s story tended to be a breathless effusion 
of that day’s developments, with little attention to 
the cumulative narrative. Newspapers could take 
some lessons from soap-opera writers. 

This is perhaps newspapers’ most fundamental 
weakness. History is chopped off like salami in 
twenty-four-hour chunks, and it takes great 
strength, imagination, and initiative on an editor's 
part to allocate manpower to running down the 
unanswered questions in yesterday's stories. It is 
much easier, if questioned about any deficiency, to 
mumble: “Well, we had that big fire, and two 
trials to cover, and the cancer press conference, 
and the psychologists’ convention, and there just 
wasn’t anybody around.” 

Nobody to this day, as far as I know, has re- 


ported the fact that Irving’s caper was essentially 
the familiar Spanish Prisoner swindle ingeniously 
refurbished. 

The Los Angeles Times alone, as far as I know, 
had the initiative to send a man to Ibiza early to 
interview Irving (albeit, as a book reviewer rather 
than a reporter, he got suckered as badly as Mc- 
Graw-Hill). 

Richard Suskind, Irving’s associate, wasn’t lo- 
cated for weeks. Blatantly implausible statements 
by Irving—such as his offhand remark that 
Hughes’ interview visits to the Irving quarters at 
the Britannia Beach Hotel necessitated an incon- 
venient exit by Mrs. Irving night after night— 
were not emphasized for their implausibility. 
(After one such contretemps, wouldn’t anyone 
have made other arrangements?) 

Irving’s essentially preposterous assertion that 
he had had 100 interviews with Hughes in less 
than a year could have been exposed by demand- 
ing the date and place of a single interview, and 
if he refused to give the information, asking why 
he wouldn’t—and thereafter calling attention to 
his refusal. (When he was belatedly inveigled into 
specifying a rendezvous—nearer to the end of the 
affair than the beginning—his story began crum- 
bling. He mentioned the Holiday Inn in Beverly 
Hills last June. It was inconceivable that Hughes, 
who had used dozens of sheltered rendezvous 
points around Los Angeles for decades, would 
have agreed to meet in such a public place. In- 
deed, investigation quickly revealed that while 
Irving and Suskind had been at the hotel in June, 
they had been preoccupied in telephoning all 
over town, brainpicking for titbits about Hughes 
—utterly inconsistent with their having the man 
himself there to interview.) 

It was five weeks after the “controversy” devel- 
oped, and two days after the Hughes telephone 
interview was published, before anyone thought 
to contact the man widely known to have been 
more familiar with Hughes’ affairs than anyone 
else in the world: Noah Dietrich, his former cor- 
porate aide, who was readily accessible in Los 
Angeles. It was three days after that before anyone 
apparently thought of contacting Johnny Meyer, 
another erstwhile Hughes intimate, who had some 
illuminating information about the suspicious- 
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ness of the check endorsements. It was, again, five 
weeks after the McGraw-Hill announcement, and 
its categorical repudiation by the Hughes people, 
before the New York Times got a man to Ibiza— 
by which time Irving had decamped. 

As late as Feb. 17, when even McGraw-Hill was 
acknowledging that it had been “taken,” the New 
York Times was solemnly droning that “spokes- 
men for Mr. Hughes have denied that the indus- 
trialist cooperated with Mr. Irving.” And this, six 
weeks after Hughes—not any “spokesmen”—had 
personally and publicly denied such collaboration. 

It was also six weeks after Hughes’ repudia- 
tion of the “autobiography,” and long after the 
affair was widely recognized as a fraud, before the 
Times got around to its otherwise admirable can- 
vass of other publishers on how they felt about 
their competitor having been historically duped. 

Special attention is focused on the Times here 
simply because it probably gave the case more 
space than any other paper and because it is, after 
all, a sort of yardstick of newspaper performance. 
It can be assumed that readers of most other news- 
papers got far less. Also, the Times’ coordination 
was conspicuously inferior to the standard it itself 
had set in jumping quickly on all angles of the 
Kennedy assassination in Dallas. When the dust 
settled on that story, it was hard to conceive of 
anything consequential that had not been ex- 
plored. The Irving-Hughes story was at once less 
momentous and more complicated. But any news- 
paper’s goal certainly should be a uniform high 
standard of quality regardless of subject, once a 
decision has been made to devote space to it. 

Because the Hughes story was extraordinary in 
substance, complexity, and duration, it isn’t ex- 
actly surprising that the news media initially were 
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—New York Times, 
March 11 (top); 

UPI, March 11 (bottom). 


caught off balance in covering it. It is disturbing 
that frenetic handling persisted even after days 
and weeks had passed. It has been said of the New 
York Times and other newspapers that they are 
excellent conduits of information if you are pre- 
pared to do your own editing. This was certainly 
true of much Irving-Hughes coverage. 


It is also disturbing to see false objectivity pur- 
sued, in circumstantial narrative, to such ridicu- 
lous lengths that a wily crook retains an unsul- 
lied journalistic image until the moment some 
words are mumbled over him in a courtroom. The 
press is not a court. Most of life—including a lot 
of crime—consists of things courts are never going 
to rule on. And one hopes to be able to read about 
them realistically in the newspapers. It is not right 
for a newspaper to even intimate that a man is 
legally guilty of bank robbery before he has been 
convicted in court. But it is quite another thing 
to report that this man was observed by reputable 
witnesses outside the bank with a gun in his hand 
shortly before a teller was relieved of $50,000— 
and thereafter to report that man’s declarations 
and pretensions in a somewhat different light than 
utterances of the local archbishop. 

The principal lesson of the affair at this point, 
I think, is that the press’s prime obligation to its 
constituency is to be coherent; and that whatever 
measures, in manpower and organization, are nec- 
essary to achieve coherence must be zealously 
planned and taken, even if it means, in some dire 
extremity, sending the publisher down cellar to 
crank the presses. When one’s business is the un- 
usual, he should not be panicked by the unusual 
unusual. And the panic, or its resulting disarray, 
should not protract for weeks. 


LONDON, MARCH Ji--THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, WHOSE ANCESTOR, 
JOHN CHURCHILL, WON A FAMOUS VICTORY OVER THE FRENCH AT 
BLENHEIM IN 1704. DIED HERE TODAY. HE WAS 74. 


LONDON (UPI)--JOHN ALBERT EDWARD WILLIAM SPENCER-CHURCHILL, THE 10TH 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH WHO CPENED HIS ANCESTRAL PALACE TO COMMONERS AND 


DELIGHTED THEM BY TOSSING RASPBERRIES IN THE AIR AND CATCHING THEM IN 
HIS MOUTH, DIED SATURDAY. HE WAS 74. 
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What do black journalists want? 


Employment of nonwhites in the media is sluggish and promotions have come slowly. 
Both newcomers and veterans seem increasingly discontented. Why? 


DOROTHY GILLIAM 


@ They sat shoulder to shoulder in the crowded 
Congressional Black Caucus hearings, those black 
reporters, nodding affirmatively if the brother who 
was speaking was voicing their belief. They shifted 
restlessly if the witness bogged down in rhetoric. 
For their standards are high, these black men 
and women in the white media. And they have a 
high degree of frustration. 

At the March 6-7 session the reporters heard 
Rep. William Clay (D-Mo.), chairman of the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus’ hearings on the mass 
media, saying the media were acting “to perpetu- 
ate institutionalized racism.” No one knows more 
than these reporters that what they say or do not 
say in the media has ramifications for black peo- 
ple far beyond the utterances of blacks in some 
other white institution. For the media help de- 
termine the self image of blacks—and how does a 
bright, sensitive person reconcile getting his bread 
from the same source that keeps its foot on his 
brother’s neck? Like the black community, the 


Dorothy Gilliam is a free-lance writer and member of 
the staff of Panorama at station WTTG-TV, Washington. 


black journalist is excluded, mishandled, and ex- 
ploited by the media. 

Of course, it rarely comes down as blatantly as 
that. Few out-and-out bigoted media managers ex- 
ist. But as Warren E. Howard, an international 
vice president of the Newspaper Guild and the 
first black to serve on the Guild’s International 
Executive Board in the union’s thirty-eight-year 
history, testified: 


We most often face publishers tied to a system 
which they cannot or will not recognize as racist 
in its employment practices and procedures. It is 
the system that says, “who me? I don’t discriminate. 
I hire without regard to race, sex, creed, color, etc. 
In fact, I'll hire the first graduate of a properly 
accredited journalism school who walks in the 
front door the next time there’s an opening and 
asks for a job. And I'll do it without regard to 
race, sex, etc.” In fact, from some publishers 
that . . . would come out, “I'll hire the next per- 
son with a master’s degree and one semester to- 
ward his doctorate that walks in the door and con- 
vinces me he or she is qualified to be the next 
chairman of the board, without regard to. . . .” 


The fact is that for editors and publishers, the 
bloom is off when it comes to hiring and promot- 
ing nonwhite reporters. For some, it never was 
otherwise. The history of the media up to the 
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black rebellions of the mid-Sixties indicates where 
most publishers stood on the issue. 

Before 1954, there was near-total neglect of 
the black community—as well as black journalists 
—unless the story dramatized some sensational as- 
pect, by and large crime. After the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision, when the struggle for civil rights 
equality escalated, the white media helped to 
make known the wrongs, although they often mis- 
interpreted what they heard and misrepresented 
what they saw. Then came the riots, and rebelling 
blacks—fired with the pent-up injustices of long 
years—roamed their neighborhoods, burning 
largely the white- and black-owned businesses that 
had bled them economically. Here was a new phe- 
nomenon: white reporters were chased away when 
they showed up. Obviously newspapers had to 
have some black faces. Black copyboys and mes- 
sengers, even, became instant reporters during that 
period. And most metropolitan newspapers, wire 
services, and TV stations started taking the hiring 
of black professionals seriously—more or less. 

In the wake of those rebellions, in 1968 the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
(Kerner Commission) reported that its “major 
concern with the news media is not in riot report- 
ing as such, but in the failure to report adequately 
on race relations and ghetto problems and to 
bring more Negroes into journalism.” It added: 


In defining, explaining, and reporting this 
broader, more complex, and ultimately far more 
fundamental subject, the communications media, 
ironically, have failed to communicate. They have 
not communicated to the majority of their audi- 
ence, which is white, a sense of the degradation, 
misery and hopelessness of living in the ghetto. 
They have not communicated to whites a feeling 
for the difficulties and frustrations of being a Negro 
in the United States. . . . If the media are to com- 
prehend and then to project the Negro community, 
they must have the help of Negroes. 


In the intervening years, white illiberalism has 
grown, the civil rights movement has died, and 
large segments of the population are in a touchy 
mood. And newspapers—reflecting this conserva- 
tism as well as the economic recession—have lost 
their enthusiasm for hiring blacks. Some have de- 
layed fulfilling promises to upgrade blacks already 
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on their staffs. And the press has continued to con- 
centrate primarily on conflicts at a time when 
black power and unity have become black-com- 
munity themes, and antibusing and Law and Or- 
der, whites’ themes. 

Caught in the dilemma is the black professional 
in the general media. However you view it, he has 
problems. He is penned into a situation where 
whites, refusing to see that they have as great a 
stake as he in racial harmony in the U.S., push all 
“racial” stories upon him, all the while doubting 
his “objectivity.”” Or, on the other hand, he shies 
away from these stories altogether and festers 
quietly, seeing himself—literally—misrepresented. 


“Newspapers have 
lost their enthusiasm 
for hiring blacks .. .”’ 


Further, the black community, which has been 
burned so often that it is crusty, often doesn’t 
trust him. Nor does it grasp the hierarchical gamut 
the black reporter must run to get news about the 
black community into print. 

I can identify readily with the dilemma, al- 
though my own case spanned only part of that 
developing period of the black journalist on the 
white newspapers, I came along before the urban 
insurrections but the handwriting was already on 
the wall. When I graduated cum laude from Lin- 
coln University at Jefferson City, Mo., in 1957, I 
applied at my hometown daily, the Louisville 
Times. I was told no vacancies existed or were an- 
ticipated, and I was not encouraged to apply for 
future reference. So I went to work for the black 
press until I could get “white” credentials: a de- 
gree from the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism. 

I was one of two black people in the School’s 
Class of 1961. Within a month, after a trip to 
Africa, I had two offers from major papers, one of 
them the Louisville Times. I chose the Washing- 





ton Post, which then had a couple of other black 
reporters on the city staff. Before long, two of us 
were stacked up behind a lone white reporter 
writing about welfare and poverty. The senior 
black reporter on the staff endured being passed 
over for the Planning beat five times, then left. 

Today, eleven years later, the number of black 
reporters at the Post has risen to thirteen—highest 
of any U.S. daily—yet frustrations have not sub- 
sided. In March, in fact, seven black members of 
the Post’s metropolitan reporting staff filed suit 
with the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, charging the paper with racial dis- 
crimination. Before the seven did so, nearly all the 
newspaper’s black staff members signed a letter to 
the newspaper’s management, saying in part: 


Nine members of the editorial staff . . . wrote 
you with a list of twenty questions concerning the 
qualitative and quantitative contribution that black 
people are being allowed to make in the newsroom 
and on the pages of the Washington Post. They 
asked why . . . so few black journalists have been 
given the opportunity to advance to some of those 
positions from which key decisions are made re- 
garding the day-to-day handling of the news. We 
write now because we wish to make certain the 
heart of the issue is not obscured by a debate 
around the narrower question of precisely what 
that numerical participation ought to be. . . . 

. . . black Americans are painfully aware of the 
lack of participation in the writing of the story of 
America in a time of change. We could not insist 
that all matters relative to blacks be written and 
reported by blacks, anymore than we could coun- 
tenance the writing of all stories about women by 
women, all Catholics by Catholics, or all whites by 
whites. But the lack of black participation in the 
shaping of the news about the society in which 
they play so vital a role has led to unforunate 
distortions of the basic posture of the community 
on such vital questions as crime in the streets and 
the busing of schoolchildren. The complexity of 
those issues has been masterfully distorted by poli- 
ticians for political ends in ways that reflect almost 
nothing of the stake of the black community in 
those vital questions. 


What they might have added—or spelled out 
more clearly—is that they are, in effect, party to 
the media’s distortion. ‘““They use you, man!” one 
top black reporter remarked in a outburst before 
a group of black journalism students recently, 
“and when you get out there—way out there— 
they often don’t back you up.” 

These were some of the intensifying aggrava- 


tions which—combined with the idealistic convic- 
tion of some that blacks must be black and unified 
first and communicators second—prompted a 
group of Howard University students to organize 
a National Black Communications Conference in 
March. So it was with some disgruntlement that 
they heard Muhammad Speaks editor Joseph 
Woodford caution them not to naively think that 
communicators create revolutions. 

Throughout the Howard conference, March 
3-4, the question whether one could work in the 
“white” media and at the same time contribute 
to black progress was a major concern. But at 
Black Caucus hearings, working professionals en- 
gaged much harder issues. Nearly all echoed the 
line taken by Chairman Clay that “the black me- 
dia worker and the black movement are grossly 
excluded, distorted, mishandled, and exploited by 
the white-controlled news media.” 

Tony Brown, dean of Howard University’s 
School of Communications and executive producer 
of Black Journal, charged that “the traditional 
use of mass communications in this country has 
been for the purpose of oppressing nonwhites and 
entertaining whites.” The result, he said, was the 
perpetuation of present racial attitudes. “Racism 
in television has grave ramifications in psycho- 
logical terms,” he added, and he cited statistics 
that more than 95 per cent of 60 million USS. 
homes have TV sets, 55 per cent of 200 million 
Americans depend on TV for their news, blacks 
watch 33 per cent more TV than whites, and 
more than 40 per cent of black children believe 
what they see on TV. “These statistics merely 
point out the rapid rate of self-hatred rained upon 
blacks by television,” Brown said. 

Ethel Payne, Washington correspondent for the 
Sengstacke Publications, criticized the “inaccessi- 
bility” of the President to black reporters, charg- 
ing that President Nixon has “favorites” among 
the Hill regulars who are given exclusive inter- 
views and that “no such privilege has ever been 
given a black or minority reporter; nor has the 
opportunity to question him during a formal press 
conference arisen.” 

Rep. Shirley Chisholm (D-N.Y.) strongly criti- 
cized the Federal Communications Commission 
for its apparent lack of concern over the hiring 
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policies in the broadcast industry. She cited Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission figures 
that in the newspaper industry, only 4.2 per cent 
of employees are black. In the professional class— 
the reporters—only 1.5 per cent are black [see box, 
page 51]. The FCC still has not compiled the re- 
ports submitted last May on racial and sexual 
composition of work forces in radio-TV. 

William Wright, national coordinator of Black 
Efforts for Soul in Television (BEST), called upon 
the Black Caucus to support legislation that would 
both decentralize media ownership and abet own- 
ership by groups broadly representative of the 
communities in which they would operate. He 
noted that blacks currently own none of the 906 
TV stations, and only 2 per cent of the 7,000 radio 
stations in America. 

Wright also noted that there now are thirteen 
bills in the House of Representatives that would 
make it virtually impossible for blacks or com- 
munity-oriented groups to challenge stations seek- 
ing license renewals. Ironically, the FCC, which is 
responsible for overseeing the broadcast industry, 
also favors such legislation. He charged that the 
FCC’s “proposed rules would have the effect of ra- 
cially restricting the media,” and concluded that 
blacks must move now toward cable TV in order 
to express their views and culture. 

Ernest Dunbar, writer and former senior editor 
of Look, detailed the case of Earl Caldwell, the 
black New York Times reporter who is currently 
fighting a subpoena obtained by a California fed- 
eral grand jury that was to investigate the Black 
Panther Party. “Since it was obvious to black 
newsmen,” said Dunbar, “that Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Kleindienst, and other Nixon aides seemed to feel 
that the Constitution was but a frail impediment 
to implementing what the Administration was 
‘hustling’ as Law and Order, and since so-called 
media radicals were clearly a Nixon target, we 
expected that black reporters would soon be feel- 
ing the heat.” 


But it was the continuing stereotyped sensation- 
negative-criminal image that upset L. F. Palmer, 
Jr., Chicago Daily News columnist and commen- 
tator. “It’s easier to get a piece in on the Panthers 
or a street gang than on a block club or commu- 
nity news,” he said, adding that there was little 
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opportunity for black reporters to deal in depth 
and detail with basic issues which affect black 
people. ““There’s no commitment to put the black 
man in honest perspective.” By the time a story 
runs the gamut of white editors, he said, often it 
is “laundered if not eliminated.” 

The Caucus was told of more than one top re- 
porter who, refusing to be “laundered,” was elim- 
inated. Take the case of Samuel F. Yette. Yette 
was hired on Jan. 1, 1968, by Newsweek as a Wash- 
ington correspondent. He had already worked on 
four newspapers and two magazines. Yette had 
appeared on Meet the Press several times while on 
Newsweek. Last Christmas Eve he was fired, six 
months after publication of his book, The Choice: 
The Issue of Black Survival in America, In it he 
documents how and why he feels the Government 
has, in the Seventies, acquired the psychic capa- 
bility for mass black repression—even genocide. 
Yette has filed racial discrimination suits against 
the magazine with both the District of Columbia 
Human Relations Commission and the U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. The case 
is now pending. 

Cases like Yette’s often grow out of accumu- 
lated small aggravations—and they are what 
finally send many black reporters packing. One 
example is the taping that Don Alexander wanted 
to do. Alexander was an award-winning reporter 
for WT TG-TV, the Metromedia station in Wash- 
ington. He co-anchored the weekend news and 
helped to conceive and concurrently co-anchor 
Black News, a shoestring operation for which, 
as one staff member said, “We can’t get camera 
crews to cover things we feel are relevant to the 
black community.” An incident during the same 
week Yette was fired was the proverbial straw. 

Alexander had reserved a time to tape-record an 
interview with Yette and Tony Brown of Howard 
University. Less than three hours before the men 
were due at the studio, however, a news executive 
told Alexander that the taping time he had re- 
served had been preempted. The news executive 
also asserted that the blacks-and-media story had 
been overdone on Black News. Alexander said it 
was either the taping or him. Management refused 
to yield, Alexander is now with WCBS in New 
York. 





Ironically, these long-simmering frustrations are 
surfacing at a time when increasing numbers of 
young blacks are being trained in journalism. 
Howard University’s School of Communications 
alone plans to graduate 200 each year by 1976. 
What is to be their future, given today’s discontent? 

Obviously, severe discontent with the news 
media is not limited to blacks. Many white re- 
porters, editors, and publishers share it. But sev- 
eral elements make the position of black journal- 
ists especially perilous—and this is at the heart of 
the rash of suits and openly voiced frustrations. 
It seems intolerable that still, in 1972, blacks are 
so grossly underrepresented numerically in Amer- 
ican news media and coverage of the black com- 
munity is so sketchy and negative; that white edi- 
tors apply standards to news of blacks that they 
do not apply to whites; that the story is assigned 
by a white assignment man, judged by a white 
editor, and read by a white copydesk and news 
editor. If it is “hot,” it goes to the managing edi- 
tor; if “red hot,” it goes even higher. All these de- 
cisions are made almost totally by whites. 

It is true that a black newsman sometimes must 
assume the added burden of weighing the loyalty 
of the black cause against his professional com- 
mitment. Yet if there were more black reporters 
reflecting not only the broad spectrum of views in 
the black community, but also “conveying the 
truest picture” of what transpires, such tragic 
stances as those described in a recent Wall Street 
Journal article would not prevail. In an essay en- 
titled THE BLACK REPORTERS’ DILEMMA [March 23], 
WS] correspondent Jonathan R. Laing lamented 
that many black reporters feel inhibited from 
“telling it like it is’ about black leaders. That 
certainly is true of some of them. But Laing is 
from Chicago and should know that one problem 
is that last year there were only sixteen black 
editorial employees among 487 in Chicago, so the 
spotlight is glaringly on them. If the percentage of 
black reporters and editors more nearly matched 
the percentage of the nonwhite Chicago popula- 
tion, such a situation would be less likely. 

Let me emphasize, however, that I do not think 
black reporters should cover only “black” stories; 
white reporters should be sent into black neigh- 
borhoods, too. When publishers discuss not hiring 


ASNE on minorities 


OO #=In the context of the current discussion, mem- 
bers of the standard minority groups (Negroes, Mexi- 
can-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Indians, Cubans, and 
those of Oriental descent) do not as yet constitute 
1 per cent of the professional [U.S.] news force. The 
Minority Employment Committee study was able to 
locate only 253 minority-group professionals on 
daily newspapers. Accepting the postulation that 
there may be another fifty such staff members on 
small newspapers not reached by the survey, the 
total professional figure nationally may reasonably 
be estimated at approximately 300—or three-fourths 
of 1 per cent of the total writer-photographer-editor 
employment [of 40,000]... . 

The Committee’s study brought forth information 
on three minority members in city editor posts, one 
serving as a Sunday editor, one as a chief photog- 
rapher, and three at the rank of assistant city editor. 
Clearly, with .75 per cent professional staffing, there 
is a very slender pool from which to draw into ad- 
ministrative positions. . . . 

There can be no escaping the observation that the 
continuing tensions in the larger national society 
play a major role in tending to radicalize those mem- 
bers of the minority groups engaged in journalism, 
and those studying for careers in journalism. There 
are some evidences of “segregationist’ attitudes 
hardening in student bodies in colleges and univer- 
sities. ... 

In simplistic terms, the story is that the “mind 
set” of minority groups about journalism was fixed 
in years past—that newspapering has turned around 
—and that newspapers now face the massive prob- 
lem of finding proper ways and means of delivering 
its “open door’ message to minority youth. .. . It 
will remain one of the major problems facing edi- 
tors for the next decade, at least. 

—Report of Committee on Minority Employment, 

Committee on Education in Journalism, Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, April, 1972. 


or assigning black reporters and editors because of 
their “intense commitment to the black move- 
ment,” they overlook the fact that whites, just as 
much as blacks, are involved in the racial struggle. 
They are the other, necessary, part of the equation. 
Whites have a stake in perpetuating the racial 
status quo and usually have just as intense a com- 
mitment to their perspective as do blacks. 

As Lu Palmer told the Howard student confer- 
ence, two things must happen to black reporters 
on white media. First, they must move through the 
media as advocates for black people. “We must 
find a way to advocate for blacks as whites have 
and continue to advocate for whites in the press,” 
he said. Second, activist black reporters and black 
congressmen must establish a formal liaison to 
“hammer out together methods by which we can 
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turn white-controlled media into instruments for 
the advocacy of human rights for all people.” 
Above all, as Earl Caldwell reminded a group of 
black students at Columbia, despite the psychic 
costs of working on the white media, blacks should 
remember one thing: “It’s important that you be 
there . . . that is where the power is.” 

Caldwell and Palmer are correct; black journal- 
ists must continue to fight daily the battles and 
frustrations built into their jobs. This means sen- 
sitizing editors to elevate blacks into positions at 
every notch of the hierarchy, and pushing to 
change the behavior and attitudes of their col- 
leagues and the quality of their product. Yet re- 
alistically, there is a point beyond which the 
white-owned media will not venture. And for those 
black reporters whose ideology won’t permit them 
to work for the general press, there must be a 
role in the black press. 

By and large, the black press also leaves many 
blacks disenchanted. As Ernest Dunbar told me, 
“Black newspapers are subject to the same eco- 
nomic pressures from advertisers as are whites, 
and they can’t pay reporters.’”’ Then there are the 
traditionally conservative publishers who, while 
sensing the need for change, have not found the 
tools to become more relevant. Now, however, ad- 
vertising is opening up and a few top-quality mag- 
azines have shown that the $30 million Black 
Market can be tapped. This offers an unprece- 
dented opportunity to remodel and renew the 
black press. [See “The Black Press in Transition,” 
Spring, 1970.] 

I would like to see a group of bright, young 
black journalists acquire a fading black newspa- 
per—anywhere—and dedicate it to tough, inter- 
pretative, in-depth reporting. If blessed with so- 
phisticated techniques, it would be read. But the 
line need not be drawn at newspapers. Public TV 
also offers an opportunity for trained men and 


Which newspaper 
did you read? 


—Providence Evening Bulletin, Feb. 17. 
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First Lady to Set 
Own Hair on Trip 


women to develop a top station and use it as a 
powerful instrument. 

Ben H. Bagdikian, writing recently in the Wash- 
ington Post about the black reporters who are now 
suing that newspaper, emphasized that remedying 
the disproportionately small share of blacks in in- 
stitutional and social decisionmaking in Ameri- 
can society will require an acceleration of hiring, 
promoting, and on-the-job training—not a new 
concept. He added: 

And there is no question that to this degree it 
diminishes the chances for the black’s white coun- 
terpart. It is, in a sense, unfair to this generation of 
whites, the same kind of unfairness that was visited 
on young blacks for ten generations. But sooner or 
later someone is going to have to pay the moral 
dues of 300 years of a racial caste system that is de- 
structive of the heart of this society. This is the 
generation that has been chosen to pay those dues. 
But let no one think that it is only whites who 
pay; the young blacks engaged in the struggle pay 
emotional costs that destroy some of them. 

He is right. But one wonders how long white re- 
porters of our generation or any other would stand 
idly by while blacks are given what has been nar- 
rowly construed as preferential treatment. Some 
black journalists like Yette who feel that the very 
survival of blacks is threatened in this technologi- 
cal age have given up on the white-owned press 
and feel the only hope is the black press. If he and 
the other top black journalists who concur are 
correct, then the Kerner Commission’s forecast of 
a break between the two societies will become 
reality. 

Now more than ever, it is imperative that pub- 
lishers look hard at this problem in the broader 
light of social justice, and make hiring and pro- 
moting of blacks a top-priority objective. Only in 
this way can their perspective on writing the story 
of America in a crucial time of change be duly re- 
corded, and, more important, their influence be 
more widely felt. 


Pat Takes Her 
Hairdresser, Too 


—Boston Herald Traveler, Feb. 18. 





Notes on the art 


Hard times 
for religion 
journals 


@ Last fall John Deedy, managing 
editor of Commonweal and co-au- 
thor of The Religious Press in 
America, noted that “rosaries are 
out for the dear departed,” and 
named Ave Maria, Sacred Heart 
Messenger, Extension, and the Du- 
luth Register among the religious 
publications “departed” since 1965. 
Circulations in the field also have 
dropped precipitously: the Catholic 
press lost 2.1 million readers in 
1968; two years later, it lost 2.7 mil- 
lion more. 

Many Protestant journals are lit- 
tle better off. With the exception 
of a few strongly evangelical pub- 
lications such as Christianity Today, 
church journals of whatever stripe 
are caught in the horse latitudes of 
readership apathy, crises of identity 
and direction, and economic prob- 
lems. It simply costs more—much 
more—than ever to produce any 
kind of mass-circulation magazine 
or newspaper today, a situation 
aggravated by soaring postal rates. 
Readers of some journals have be- 
come indifferent while those of oth- 
ers have become hostile. 

Consider these cases: 

—With little more than a reprov- 
ing tut-tut from a few other sympa- 
thetic editors, Robert G. Hoyt, a 
founder and for seven years co-edi- 
tor of the weekly National Catholic 
Reporter, was deposed in Spring, 
1971. In its relatively short history, 
Hoyt’s Kansas City-based independ- 


ent journal had ranked with Com- 
monweal as a “must” journal for 
Catholic reformers. But in two 
years NCR’s circulation plunged 
from 95,000 to 55,000; when Hoyt 
disagreed with measures designed to 
improve the paper’s salability, the 
issue went to the board of directors 
and Hoyt lost a 3-to-2 vote. 

Hoyt’s departure did not signal 
NCR’s collapse; it now is less stri- 
dent editorially but its investigative 
reporting continues and it still pub- 
lishes secret documents and the 
like. But as John Deedy notes, the 
surprise of the Hoyt affair is the 
equanimity with which his firing 
was received. Says Deedy: “One ex- 
pected a huge outcry over the dis- 
missal of the person who personi- 
fied the best of Catholic journalistic 
traditions and whom history will 
one day credit with playing a ma- 
jor role in improving communica- 
tions practices in official Catholi- 
cism. It never materialized.” 

—A few weeks before Hoyt’s dis- 
missal, the board of Presbyterian 
Survey, published in Atlanta for 
the 960,000 members of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., an- 
nounced “‘its intention to terminate 
its relationship” with Ben Hartley, 
editor since 1959, and Frances Fur- 
low, associate editor since 1956. As 
justification, the board cited a de- 
cline in circulation. There was no 
inkling in the official pronounce- 
ment that the Survey had been 
pinned in a reactionary crossfire for 
months because of its frank, un- 
precedented (for Southern Presby- 
terians) articles on racism, ecume- 
nicism, and poverty. 

The June, 1968, cover had car- 
ried a photo showing the flower- 
draped casket of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., being drawn through the 
streets of Atlanta, and Survey sub- 
sequently lost 53,000 of its 250,000 
circulation. In a panicky response, 
the board ordered that Survey be 
changed from a monthly feature 
journal to a semimonthly news or- 
gan. The circulation dropped again, 
this time to 140,000. Then the 


board fired the editors, both of 
whom had been cited by the Asso- 
ciated Church Press (ACP) for “sig- 
nal achievement in Christian jour- 
nalism through the demonstration 
of editorial courage.” 

—wWith the final issue of 1970, 
the National Council of Churches 
ceased its monthly tabloid Tempo, 
created in October, 1968, to focus on 
crisis in the cities and the civil-rights- 
for-minorities impasse. Though lack- 
ing church subsidies and bulk dis- 
tribution, Tempo still managed a 
circulation of 10,000 at its death. 
Says Editor Fletcher Coates: “Money 
was at the root of it all—the lack of 
it. Like most religious institutions 
these days, the NCC has been un- 
dergoing serious retrenchments, re- 
flecting the situation in the mem- 
ber denominations.” 

—In an attempt to resolve im- 
mediate financial problems, Den- 
ver’s Catholic Press Society, owned 
by the Denver Archdiocese, in 1970 
sold its moderate National Catholic 
Register to a conservative Catholic 
enterprise backed by Schick million- 
aire Patrick J. Frawley. But prob- 
lems continued to mount, and last 
spring the Press Society canceled 
the printing contracts it had re- 
tained with the Register, with an- 
other Frawley weekly, Twin Circle, 
and with the remaining twenty-one 
weeklies (circulation 461,000) of the 
thirty-seven once operated by the 
Register chain. This leaves the for- 
mer nationwide group with only 
one paper, the Denver Register, 
with 30,000 circulation. 

—The Christian Chronicle, a 
weekly newspaper published in Aus- 
tin, Tex., for the Churches of 
Christ—a strongly Southern and 
Southwestern fundamentalist body 
—experienced a circulation plunge 
from 30,000-plus to 4,000 during a 
reformist stint. After running 
through five editors in three years, 
the harried publisher abandoned 
his attempt to provide his religious 
brotherhood with a counterpart to 
the National Catholic Reporter. 

—The independent Christian 
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Century, in explaining a rate in- 
crease from $8.50 to $12 a year, 
effective last Jan. 1, noted: “The 
escalation of all publishing costs 
has combined with a stock market 
recession and a religious depression 
to put some journals out of busi- 
ness and to threaten the future for 
the rest of us.” This is the same 
journal that had proclaimed March 
of 1971 “Support Religious Journal- 
ism Month.” 

The heyday of American religious 
journalism was the boom times of 
the Fifties and early Sixties. At the 
height, U.S. religious periodicals 
were credited with a combined cir- 
culation of nearly 60 million. The 
postmortems agree that there was 
overproliferation of journals and 
resulting poor stewardship of re- 
sources. It was to be expected that 
prolonged economic misfortune 


would winnow the field. 

TV, the waning of the reform 
zeal of Vatican II, and interest in 
news of religion by the daily press 
and newsmagazines all have con- 
tributed to the woes of religious pe- 


riodicals. Alfred Klausler, ACP ex- 
ecutive secretary, tells of a visit by 
a prominent Chicago minister. The 
pastor’s church had just canceled 
$50 subscriptions to the denomina- 
tional paper: members said they re- 
ceived their religious news from the 
Chicago dailies, Time, Newsweek, 
and U.S. News & World Report. 
The current discomfiture has 
made much of the religious press 
acutely aware of its powerlessness. 
Religion journals often suffer from 
the same dependent status as col- 
legiate papers. As Alan Geyer stated 
in an editorial in Christian Century, 
the hard fact is that “in the very 
best of times, large church subsidies, 
Texas oil money, or endowment 
funds have been required to keep a 
religious periodical in business.” 
Mostly, it has been church subsidies. 
Thus the religious press has been 
mainly an Establishment press. 
That, in turn, has usually made it 
cautious and self-serving. The ever 
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present question is, “How far does 
one dare go against the wishes of 
those who pay the bills?” 

A poll of U.S. bishops revealed 
that half were unhappy with dioce- 
san papers generally. It is not diff- 
cult to suggest why. Criticisms aimed 
by Catholic publications at church 
theologians and others accelerate 
the rate and range of change and 
add to the disquiet and confusion 
of the laity. With church attend- 
ance down, baptisms and conver- 
sions dropping, and parish rolls and 
income sagging, a bishop can be ex- 
pected to resent editorial intrusion 
by diocesan editors. Conversely, 
those readers who are swept up in 
the revolution of rising expectations 
may resent the editors’ prudence. 

Thus confusion among religious 
journalists as to their roles and re- 
sponsibilities is not surprising. Are 
their journals to be media of in- 
formation or outlets for catechetics? 
Is their function to lead or to con- 
solidate? 

Perhaps most frustrating of all 
to the conscientious editor is the 
knowledge that major controversies 
in religious journalism often have 
nothing to do with the central is- 
sues raised by a disputed article, 
editorial, or photograph. The argu- 
ments rage instead over peripheral 
issues (which may not be without 
their importance) such as the ac- 
ceptability of four-letter words, the 
right of the accused to space for re- 
ply, the limits of legitimate criti- 
cism of institutions, or exposure to 
be allotted unorthodox thinkers. 

The magazine motive, for exam- 
ple, was founded in 1941 by the 
United Methodist Church Board of 
Education to serve students and 
young adults. Twenty-eight years 
later, motive’s printers balked for a 
time at setting four-letter words in 
an issue on women’s liberation. 
This contretemps set the stage for 
cancellation of the next issue, in 
which similar language appeared. 
motive’s editor, B. J. Stiles, was also 
cancelled. Stiles later complained: 


“How do you convince your elders 
that Vietnam is a more evil, offen- 
sive concept and event than the 
four-letter word s-h-i-t? How do you 
explain to a bishop that there is 
something unalterably wrong and 
inconsistent with blue-penciling a 
poem because it expresses ideas or 
feelings about the human _ body? 
How do you relate to angered 
adults who object to open-ended 
discussions of drugs, war, sex, race, 
and religion?” (With the last issue of 
1971, motive was discontinued. The 
theme of the final issue was “Gay 
Consciousness.”’) 

One answer to Stiles’ question is 
to forego ecclesiastical subsidies. Be 
independent, beholden to no one 
except your numerous creditors. 
And despite the independents’ pres- 
ent problems, their type of open, 
often ecumenical and interdenomi- 
national journal appears to be a 
type that will always be around—if 
for no other reason, the NCC’s 
Coates suggests, than because reli- 
gious intellectuals will need them. 

As for the “official” church press, 
John Deedy perhaps answers for 
Catholics and Protestants: he notes 
that the Catholic press can survive, 
“in some sort of kept-woman fash- 
ion, so long as the keepers (read 
bishops and religious orders) have 
the will and money.” But he adds: 
“Money is spare and the will is 
obviously ambivalent.” 

The challenge for the American 
religious press is much the same as 
for the American secular press: to 
learn how to inform people without 
alienating them. Douglas J. Roche, a 
Canadian Catholic editor, said it 
well: “We have to lead our readers 
at a time of insecurity—not cater 
to it. In short, we must find the 
formula for awakening consciences 
and remaining in business.” 


DUDLEY LYNCH 


Dudley Lynch, who now lives in 
Dallas, has edited religious journals 
in the South. 





Censorship 
in Pittsburgh 


@ A brief apology printed on 
two otherwise blank pages of the 
Pittsburgh Forum, a weekly liberal- 
tabloid, told the story. On Feb. 9, 
the night before it was due to pub- 
lish, the paper had been restrained 
by the Allegheny County Court of 
Common Pleas from printing a 
report linking the city’s vast Mellon 
family business interests to the 
financial deterioration of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in the mid- 
1960's. The same fate that had 
afflicted the New York Times last 
year in the Pentagon Papers case 
—-prior restraint—had been visited 
on Pittsburgh. 

The difference in this case was 
the local press’ attitude. Forum 
publisher Tom Hennessy, livid 
over the ruling by Judge Richard 
T. Wentley, used his two censored 
pages to declare: “It is my personal 
view that the Forum has rightful 
possession to the document and to 
its publication and that the denial 
of such publication would be a de- 
nial of the freedom of the press 
provisions of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution.” But editors of 
Pittsburgh’s two dailies, the morn- 
ing Post-Gazette and the afternoon 
Scripps-Howard Press, seemed far 
less perturbed. During the week in 
court following the temporary re- 
straining order, they published not 
one editorial word about the case. 
Nor have they yet. And their news 
reports gave readers only the barest 
information, failing even to present 
the views of the Forum staff. 

Except for the First Amendment 
issue, the two dailies might have 
been justified in minimizing the 
Forum’s exclusive. The story con- 
cerned a report written in the Six- 
ties, accusing a number of powerful 
Pittsburgh businessmen of reneging 
on pledges of financial support to 
Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, who was 
Pitt’s chancellor for about ten 
years. The university's vast expan- 


sion and spending programs in that 
period led to large deficits, and to 
Dr. Litchfield’s removal by the 
board of trustees in 1965. The uni- 
versity then became state-related to 
help resolve its problems. 

The report was written by Wil- 
liam H. Rodd II, a former public 
relations man who often reports 
for the Forum. He said Dr. Litch- 
field, who received much of the 
public blame for Pitt’s difficulties, 
had commissioned the study for 
national magazine publication. 
(Dr. Litchfield, his wife, mother, 
and two sons were killed in a 1968 
plane crash.) 

Specifically, Rodd’s report charged 
the late Richard King Mellon, 
one of the nation’s leading finan- 
ciers and head of Pittsburgh’s 
wealthiest family, and others with 
failing to support Pitt’s expansion 
programs, though as much as $200 
million had been promised when 
Dr. Litchfield left Cornell Uni- 
versity for Pitt. The Mellons’ ini- 
tial goal was to make Pitt “one of 
the great universities of the world.” 
Later, according to Rodd’s Litch- 
field Papers, ‘the Pittsburgh power 
structure . . . dumped Pitt and 
abandoned Litchfield. The wealth- 
iest board of trustees in the country 
went hat-in-hand to the State, plead- 
ing poverty and threatening to 
close the school doors.” 

The Forum made known the Pa- 
pers’ existence, and its intention to 
print them, in a page 1 announce- 
ment on Thursday, Feb. 3. Dr. 
Litchfield’s heirs went to court, held 
that the report was owned by their 
father’s estate, and that publication 
should be enjoined. Judge Wentley 
issued a temporary restraining or- 
der in a late-night hearing Wednes- 
day, Feb. 9. 

The case revolved around two 
Constitutional questions: the right 
to copyright (actually “common- 
law” copyright, since no formal 
copyrighting applied to the report) 
and the First Amendment guarantee 
of a free press. Judge Wentley’s in- 
junction, however, didn’t stop at 


restraining the Forum “from pub- 
lishing all or any portion of the 
document.” It added that Forum 
editors were “restrained and en- 
joined from disclosing to any third 
person said document or any por- 
tion thereof and any of the infor- 
mation or data contained in said 
document.” [Emphasis added.]} 

Any such stipulation seems clearly 
to violate the Constitution since it 
would preclude even a story describ- 
ing the document. In a subsequent 
interview, Judge Wentley said that 
the wording of the order was “a 
slip” attributable to a clerk and 
that he had explicitly told the 
Forum's Hennessy that the paper 
was free to run news stories about 
the Papers. Still, Hennessy claims 
he believed he might have been 
subject to prosecution had he re- 
ported on the document. 

The Pittsburgh Press carried no 
story the afternoon after the 
Wentley order, and the Post-Ga- 
zette’s first mention of it came 
two days after the order (the hear- 
ing was too late for the next 
morning’s deadlines). That item, on 
the front page of the second section, 
said the Forum had been restrained 
from printing “a series of proposed 
articles on Pittsburgh and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh based on a re- 
port allegedly commissioned by the 
late Dr. Edward H. Litchfield. . . .” 
The three-paragraph, page 2 story 
in the Press was a comparable sum- 
mary. Both papers missed the point 
that the Forum had never sought to 
print a series based on the Litch- 
field Papers; it wanted to publish 
them. 

The following Tuesday, the Post- 
Gazette recounted a Monday exten- 
sion of the restraining order by 
Judge Wentley, in nine paragraphs, 
on page 15, but this time with a 
photo of Dr. Litchfield’s daughters. 
For the first time the paper men- 
tioned the Constitutional question: 
that the Forum “maintained their 
right to publish the articles were 
guaranteed by the Constitution.” 
The Press story, again on page 2, 
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but this time four paragraphs, once 
more read like a condensation from 
the Post-Gazette. 

The next day the Press “ex- 
panded” its coverage to five para- 
graphs, condensing the information 
in a page 3, fourteen-paragraph 
Post-Gazette story. The news: the 
Litchfield estate, which claimed 
rights to the document, had settled 
with the Forum out of court. The 
weekly was to print the Litchfield 
Papers that week, next to a front- 
page statement by the Litchfield 
heirs. For the first time, the Post- 
Gazette, in three sentences, also 
discussed the report’s contents. 

As in many cities, the newspa- 
pers tend to set the tone for all 
the local media, and there was scant 
radio-TV reporting beyond what 
appeared in the papers. In this case, 
two broadcast stations were excep- 
tions: Radio station WJAS featured 
Rodd in an interview, during which 
he read brief portions of the Litch- 
field Papers, and he appeared on 
Newsroom on public TV station 
WQED-TV. A WQED newsman fol- 
lowed the Forum case closely, on at 
least one occasion reporting it as 
Newsroom’s lead story. 

The big question for Pittsburgh’s 
journalistic community, though, is 
why the Forum had to fight its bat- 
tle alone. The local dailies are 
sometimes charged with being so 
enmeshed in Mellon interests that 
they shy from news critical of the 
family. Editors of the Press and 
Post-Gazette, however, insist they 
are independent of the family and 
don’t take up its causes. 

In the Forum case, there appear 
to be more likely reasons for play- 
ing down the prior restraint issue. 
There is definite friction between 
the Forum and the dailies. Each 
week, the nineteen-month-old Forum 
prints a “Press Wastebasket,” sum- 
marizing a half-dozen stories it 
claims the dailies rejected due to 
various news biases. Earlier this 
year the Forum sued the Press over 
rights to Jack Anderson’s syndicated 
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column—a suit the weekly has since 
dropped. Forum editors and those 
of the Press and Post-Gazette just 
don’t get along. 

Frank Hawkins, editor of the 
Post-Gazette, stands by his paper's 
treatment of the Litchfield Papers. 
It was only a “matter of days” 
(seven) until a_ settlement was 
reached, he says. “I’m opposed to 
prior restraint,” and “‘we were go- 
ing to say this” if a permanent 
injunction had _ been _ granted. 
Hawkins adds he might have viewed 
the situation differently had infor- 
mation in the document been kept 
totally from the public; but author 
Rodd “went on the air so it never 
was suppressed.” 


“Be concerned when 
anyone is prevented 
from publishing .. .” 


John Troan, editor of the Press, 
says he didn’t editorialize because 
he was convinced a “serious ques- 
tion of ownership” existed. “I’m 
not a shoot-from-the-hipper,” he 
adds, and there are “some gray 
areas” in the prior restraint-private 
property arena. The Forum, he says, 
was “looking for every avenue” of 
publicity. 

Both editors, one senses, feel that 
the Forum is a lower class of news- 
paper and that there is little fear 
of a prior restraint “epidemic” from 
this incident. But isn’t it the prov- 
ince of editors to be concerned 
when any publication is prevented 
from exercising its First Amend- 
ment rights—whether the question 
involved is national security or 
someone’s image of his late father? 

In an interview, Judge Wentley 
said he was surprised at the low- 
key coverage of the case and dis- 
mayed at the errors in reporting. 
He also suggested that one could 


have taken an editorial position 
on either side of the case, since 
newspapers “have a vested interest 
in the court’s protecting” copy- 
right. He compared the Litchfield 
Papers to an unpublished Heming- 
way novel: No matter who has pos- 
session, the rights to the document, 
including the right to publication, 
belong to the owner under copy- 
right. This assumes that the Litch- 
field document is a piece of prop- 
erty, not a legitimate news story, as 
the Forum editors contended. 

When the Forum did publish the 
Litchfield Pape’s, it was in a single 
issue, not in installments as previ- 
ously planned. And it was the New 
York Times [Feb. 27], not a Pitts- 
burgh daily, that reviewed the case 
in detail. The Times report was 
longer than any published account 
in the local dailies and summarized 
the Litchfield Papers and both the 
Forum’s and the Litchfield heirs’ 
positions. 

The Litchfield Papers, of course, 
do not rank even remotely near 
the Pentagon Papers in importance, 
and the prior restraint against the 
Forum didn’t shake the Constitu- 
tion with nearly the same force as 
last year’s order against the New 
York Times and other papers. But 
Pittsburgh’s dailies, by their cur- 
sory attention to Pittsburgh’s “lit- 
tle” incident of prior restraint, at 
best missed a chance for a fasci- 
nating study of how First Amend- 
ment rights can clash with other 
Constitutional provisions, and at 
worst failed to flash a warning 
against the dangers of court inter- 
ference with the press’ legitimate 
reporting function. It may be a 
failure that they will one day re- 


gret. 


ROY J. HARRIS JR. 
MICHAEL K. DRAPKIN 


Mr. Harris and Mr. Drapkin are 
staff reporters for the Wall Street 
Journal in Pittsburgh. 





Books 


PRIVACY AND THE PRESS: THE LAW, THE MASS MEDIA, 
AND THE FIRST AMENDMENT. By Don R. Pember. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. $8.95. 


[] Four score and two years ago, two young Bos- 
ton lawyers, Samuel Warren and Louis Brandeis 
(who later attained the Supreme Court) set forth 
a charter to protect innocent citizens against what 
they viewed as the prying of the press. “The Right 
to Privacy,” their article in the Harvard Law Re- 
view of December, 1890, called for a new branch 
of law that would provide protection or redress for 
persons who wanted to be left alone. Contrary to 
their hopes, not a lot of good law resulted. 

In this volume, Don R. Pember, a former jour- 
nalist now at the School of Communications at the 
University of Washington, picks his way through 
the junkpile of litigation that became the law of 
privacy. He examined some 600 cases and here 
summarizes many, including such stunningly triv- 
ial items as the man who sued because his name 
appeared once in Edna Ferber’s Show Boat. In- 
deed, most of the cases seem to be concerned with 
trivia—the use of a name without permission, the 
appearance of a distasteful news item, the fiction- 
alization of real people and events. 

Despite a scattering of state laws and widespread 
judicial recognition of at least a theoretical right 
of privacy, the claims of free expression have 
tended to win in the courts. As with libel law, 
which suffered a shattering blow in the Supreme 
Court, the law of privacy was badly damaged in 
its first major federal encounter, Time, Inc. v. Hill 
(the “Desperate Hours” case), which established 
the First Amendment’s primacy over the law of 
privacy. In general, Pember sides with the press, 
and criticizes severely those who have tried to pro- 
mote privacy, starting with Warren and Brandeis, 
whom he shows to have misrepresented the Boston 
press in their article. 

Practitioners ought to read at least the conclud- 
ing chapter, which summarizes the current status 
of privacy law and discusses the three kinds of 
media conduct that can lead to privacy suits: un- 
approved use in advertising of a name or picture, 


publication of a narrow range of un-newsworthy 
information about a private individual, and pub- 
lication of nonlibelous falsehoods about an indi- 
vidual. In his conclusions, Pember sees the pos- 
sibility that privacy law will move away from the 
mass media and into the realm of newer, more 
serious threats—the forms of surveillance and in- 
formation storage that increasingly haunt our lives. 


CABLE TELEVISION: A GUIDE FOR CITIZEN ACTION. By 
Monroe E. Price and John Wicklein. Foreword by Everett 
C. Parker. Pilgrim Press. $5.95. 


[] This is a modest, practical little book, still 
another project sponsored by the United Church 
of Christ and the Markle Foundation, both of 
which seem to be involved in nearly every aspect 
of public-interest broadcasting these days, and the 
Stern Fund. Price (who specializes in communica- 
tions law at UCLA) and Wicklein (general man- 
ager of WRVR, a newly commercial station in 
New York) offer a primer on the technology, reg- 
ulation, franchising, and—most important—means 
of public access to cable. A few sections, notably 
the portions on FCC rules, have been outdated by 
recent developments, but the basic material is 
valid, as is the overall goal of promoting greater 
noncommercial influence in the growth of cable. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY. 
By Katie Kelly. Saturday Review Press. $6.95. 


[] Like that tiresome person at the cocktail party 
who won't give you a moment to go refresh your 
drink, Katie Kelly here presses on with everything 
she has found out about Women’s Wear Daily 
and, when she runs through that, goes on to dis- 
cuss other fashion journalists, homosexuals in the 
fashion industry, manufacturers, and designers. 
By the time she finishes, her work has the bulk of 
a book, but it is really little more than a breathless 
scramble of anecdote, semi-malicious detail, and 
unparsable sentences that aspire unsuccessfully to 
Tom Wolfeishness. The subject, a trade paper that 
has also become a kind of critical review of The 
Rich and The Powerful is—and has been—worth 
an article or two. This effort shows that WWD is 
not worth a book, or not worth this book, at least. 
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THE BRASS RING. By Bill Mauldin. W. W. Norton. $7.95. 


[] The best political cartoonists seem to be as 
handy with words as with pictures. Rollin Kirby 
of the old New York World could turn his hand 
to an entertaining essay from time to time. Herb- 
lock capably translates his bite into prose. And 
Bill Mauldin has been turning out word-and- 
picture books for twenty-five years, most of them 
graced with the same sharpness of observation he 
displayed in his famed World War II GI drawings. 
Here he looks back over his youth and those war 
years. Parts of the Army saga are familiar from 
earlier work, but the early chapters are astringent 
and ingratiating in their account of growing up 
during the Depression in the rural Southwest, in 
a family that always seemed to be on the brink of 
disintegration. The touch is light now, but be- 
tween the lines one reads that it was not easy. The 
book is, of course, well illustrated, not only with 
family drawings, but with the whole early Maul- 
din output. The account ends with Mauldin’s 
farewell to the war in July, 1945, with today’s 
Mauldin—the mordant political commentator— 
still years away. 


PRESSURES ON THE PRESS. By Hillier Krieghbaum. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $6.95. 


[| Perhaps a more descriptive title could have 
been found for Pressures on the Press, for in ac- 
tuality it is a survey not only of pressures but of 
almost every current issue affecting American 
journalism. It contains little original investigation, 
but the material is assembled competently and pre- 
sented with notable fairmindedness. For the gen- 
eral reader or student, it offers a précis on such 
matters as conflicts with the Nixon Administration, 


Department 
of dependable 


the impact of economics on news, constitutional 
questions, and failures in professional perform- 
ance. Krieghbaum, a New York University profes- 
sor and current head of the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism, credits his sources, including 
this publication, with unfailing generosity—no 
small matter in this age of endemic plagiarism. 


TALKING BACK TO THE NEW YORK TIMES: LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR, 1851-1971. Selected and edited with an In- 
troduction by Kalman Seigel. Quadrangle Books. $7.95. 


[] This is still another refabrication of Times 
material, spun off through a subsidiary of the 
NYT conglomerate. It barely qualifies as a usable 
book. The seven-page introduction and short chap- 
ter forewords are the extent of the editor’s contri- 
bution; the letters themselves are presented with 
no hint of context or explanation. As a result, 
many of the items are simply artifacts, without any 
real meaning to this year’s reader. 


SELLING DEATH: CIGARETTE ADVERTISING AND PUB- 
LIC HEALTH. By Thomas Whiteside. Liveright. $5.95. 


[] Whiteside, the impeccable New Yorker re- 
porter-writer, here turns his abilities and sense of 
outrage on the failure of industry or government 
to curtail further the advertising of cigarets after 
their banishment from the air. He has included 
here three previously published articles (illuminat- 
ing the thought processes that let advertising and 
media managers go on selling cigarets with a sem- 
blance of good conscience), as well as his corre- 
spondence with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, in which he beseeched it to declare cigarets a 
“hazardous substance.” No soap, so to speak. 


JAMES BOYLAN 


Preserve Your Wedding Day Forever 


puffs 


—San Francisco 
Chronicle, 
Mar. 14, 1972 


New York 
The bride and bride- 
groom’s wedding album 
should be their best memory 
of the wedding day. 
Properly planned, a wed- 
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ding album preserves the 
treasured moments forever. 
A little forethought and ad- 
vance planning is all that is 
needed to turn an average 
wedding album into an out- 


standing treasure house of 
memories that grows in val- 
ue Over the years, according 
to the Professional Photog- 
raphers of America. 

United Press 





Unfinished business 


Our neglected statehouses 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Thomas B. Littlewood’s article, 
“What's Wrong With Statehouse 
Coverage” [March/April] is a very 
balanced presentation of the real 
Situation in legislative reporting 
and coverage—a subject of great in- 
terest to our organization. We are 
presently in the process of develop- 
ing a capitol correspondents’ pro- 
gram to seek ways of upgrading the 
ability of the press to cover the 
legislature. 

Thank you for the article. I hope 
there might be future coverage of 
this subject area. 


DONALD QUINN 

Director of Communications 

Citizens Conference on State 
Legislatures 

Kansas City, Mo. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Tom Littlewood’s article is an 
incisive look at a major problem. 
But outside of changing the entire 
concept of statehouse reporting, I 
don’t think anything can be done. 

I worked two and a half years for 
AP in Trenton. The last year and a 
half I was the correspondent in 
charge of our three-man bureau. 
The three of us were expected to 
cover an executive branch; a legis- 
lature; a Supreme Court and count- 
less state agencies; and produce— 
usually when the news flow was at 
its heaviest—two ten-minute radio 
splits. UPI sufficed with two news- 
men and they were required to 
punch their copy on a tieline to 
Newark. 

An even greater problem than 
manpower is the outdated perspec- 
tive on what makes news. It comes 
from reporters, particularly the 
older ones, but also from editors. 
Thus it becomes a big event to 
break the size of the state budget 


(which will be made public anyway) 
a day or a week eariy. But if you 
explain how the money is being 
spent, or why the budget is larger, 
or how the budget officials are jug- 
gling accounts to make themselves 
look better, it runs in the back pages. 

There is some good reporting out 
of Trenton. AP, for example, runs 
a weekly interpretive column (as it 
does in a number of statehouses). 
While the quality obviously varies, 
during the time I was in Trenton 
we did show how the administration 
had eliminated, with no publicity, 
an entire welfare program; how 
lobbyists used two unwitting sena- 
tors (one of whom Littlewood 
quotes) to remove from a revenue 
bill a tax that would hurt the truck- 
ing industry; and how a good deal 
of money was being appropriated 
for commissions that had never met. 

We have also changed the per- 
spective in our Springfield bureau, 
to the extent that two of the three 
staff members are now free to han- 
dle major stories and investigations, 
with one man left to handle the 
routine. We have done things on 
junketing by legislative commissions 
and on the little-known activities of 
the state police identification unit, 
to name two recent efforts. We have 
also initiated a weekly interpretive 
column. 

There are, despite the obstacles, 
dedicated newsmen in statehouses 
who are trying. 


DAVID M. GOLDBERG 
Assistant Bureau Chief 
Associated Press 
Chicago 


Local reviews’ readers 
TO THE REVIEW: 


We are grateful for your kind 
words about our publication [PAss- 
ING COMMENT, March/April], but 
you have inadvertently reinforced 
a popular misconception that it 
is aimed primarily at people in 
the news media. 

I can’t speak for other local jour- 
nalism reviews, but in Chicago we 
make a conscious effort to reach 
outside the field, and checks of our 
subscriber lists indicate that only 


about 30 per cent of our subscribers 
are in any aspect of communica- 
tions. The overwhelming majority, 
we suspect, are simply people who 
are curious about what is and isn’t 
going into their newspapers and 
news programs. 

These demographics are the 
source of the only real power we 
have: the power to publicly em- 
barrass media people into doing a 
better job. 


DAN ROTTENBERG 
Managing Editor 
Chicago Journalism Review 


News and the ‘Times’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Fred C. Shapiro, in his article 
“What News in New York News- 
papers” [NOTES ON THE ART, March/ 
April], implies that the New York 
Times is printing less news than it 
did twenty years ago. The data are 
entirely percentages with the col- 
umns of reading material being a 
per cent of the total space for the 
three issues under study. Applying 
these percentages to the pages in 
those issues gives the following re- 
sults: 

Per Cent 
Reading 
Year Mat’! 


Columns 
Reading 
Mat’! 


1952 38.6 60 185 
1962 Saar 68 183 
1972 34.5 76 210 


Total 
Pages 


As one reader suggested, “The 
Times has not lost interest in news 
just because it has sold a few more 
advertisements.” 


F. W. SCHAUB 
Chairman 


Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers 
Decatur, Ill. 


Houston: ‘J’accuse’ 
TO THE REVIEW: 


I wish to critique the article “On 
Firing a Religion Editor” [Janu- 
ary/February] on two grounds: 1) 
because of a possible conflict of in- 
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terest, Louis Alexander was an un- 
fortunate choice as author; and 
2) the article has several errors. 

For what I feel is an honest and 
accurate reporting of my departure 
from the Houston Chronicle, I rec- 
ommend that readers consult the 
sixteen-page report, prepared Dec. 
30 by Prof. William L. Rivers of 
Stanford University. Dr. Rivers, 
who is not a Houston resident and 
who has never been employed by 
the Houston Chronicle, concludes 
that “pressure from powerful church 
figures was the determining factor” 
in my October departure from the 
Chronicle. 

Dr. Rivers also states in his re- 
port that the actions of city editor 
Zarko Franks and diocesan chan- 
cellor Msgr. Bernard Ganter invite 
the suspicion that “Franks was in 
league with Msgr. Ganter in trying 
to discredit one of his own report- 
ers.” Dr. Rivers, the author of sev- 
eral books on press freedom, was 
retained by Religion Newswriters 
Association to investigate my case, 
and spent two days in Houston in- 
terviewing various persons. 

Louis Alexander is a professor in 
the University of Houston journal- 
ism department. Campbell Titch- 
ener, department chairman, told 
me in a Feb. 2 interview that al- 
though the department gets no di- 
rect financial or other aid from the 
Houston Chronicle, “the depart- 
ment solicits their (the Houston 
newspapers’) general support. The 
department wants media practition- 
ers in Houston to tell the Univer- 
sity of Houston that they think the 
communications department is valu- 
able and deserves university and 
community support. 

“One of my jobs,” Titchener also 
told me, “is to point out to editors 
that we are doing a good job and 
hope they will pass the word back 
to the University of Houston. This 
is one way the University can 
check on its departments and see 
what feedback it gets from the 
field.” He also said that although 
the department has no contractual 
arrangement with Houston media, 
students do rely on Houston news- 
papers and radio and TV, as well 
as those media throughout Texas, 
for summer internship. And what 
about the gift possibilities, to the 
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University, from Houston Endow- 
ment, a foundation which owns 
the Chronicle and has assets esti- 
mated at $168 million, in 1966? Do 
you honestly think a professor from 
this department—e.g. Alexander— 
would have printed, or write [sic], 
an article in a national magazine 
such as CJR which reflected un- 
favorably on the employment and 
freedom of press practices of one of 
these Houston newspapers Titch- 
ener mentions? 

When Mr. Alexander interviewed 
me, he denied that he was behold- 
ing [sic] in any way to the Chron- 
icle, where he said he served as re- 
ligion editor in 1952-53. “In fact 
they had me play Chronicle editor 
Everett Collier in the gridiron show 
(a satirical review) one year because 
they figured if he got mad, I could 
protect myself.” Would someone 
so popular in the local press club 
activities risk alienating some of his 
Chronicle friends by finding that 
their employer—i.e. the Houston 
Chronicle—acted unfairly in _ its 
dealings—especially someone who 
is a Houston resident and probably 
plans to remain? 

My second point covers factual 
errors and omissions in Alexander’s 
CJR account: 


1) I did not state in my original 
article that twenty-four priests had 
left. I said ‘at least twenty-four.” As 
Dr. Rivers reveals, Msgr. Ganter 
acknowledges that many more than 
twenty-four have departed, but still 
refuses to say who or how many. 

2) I was employed at the Chron- 
icle three years and one week, not 
two and a half years, as Alexander 
states. 

3) I am thirty years old, not in 
my “late twenties.” 

4) Alexander fails to point out 
that the second page of Msgr. Gan- 
ter’s letter of complaint to the 
Chronicle still remains a secret. Not 
even Dr. Rivers was able to obtain 
it, nor was I ever allowed to see 
this alleged ‘“‘evidence” against me. 

5) As Alexander points out, the 
substantiation of the correctness of 
my priest story was a ‘syndicated 
story out of Vatican City,” but 
Alexander fails to mention that the 
“syndicate” is NC News, the official 
news agency of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America. 


6) It is absolutely false, as Alex- 
ander states, that “even before [I] 
was fired, [I] asked an RNA investi- 
gation of Chronicle relations with 
Msgr. Ganter.” I did no such thing. 
After I was fired (or resigned) Hiley 
Ward, RNA president, asked if I 
would like to institute this as a test 
case and I said yes. 

7) When Alexander quotes Ward 
as saying “the conditions you de- 
scribe are incredible,” he uses it 
completely incorrectly. Ward's quote 
to me was referring to a new Chron- 
icle policy of sending a letter to all 
sources quoted in reporters’ stories, 
asking the sources if the reporter 
was “courteous,” etc., in getting the 
information. Alexander made it ap- 
pear that this quote was in direct 
reference to the Ganter situation, 
which it was not. 

8) Alexander fails to deal with 
two crucial issues, which I stressed 
when I talked with him: a) That 
Ganter refused to let the paper 
cover an event at his church for the 
specific reason that he disliked my 
reporting (after I departed, the 
Houston Chronicle ran at least two 
stories and photos on the event); 
b) the emphasis Chronicle manage- 
ment placed on my religious be- 
liefs, or lack thereof. As Dr. Rivers 
points out, Chronicle management 
has asked my replacement—a_ pub- 
lic relations man for Southern Bap- 
tists—whether he believes in the 
Virgin Birth. 


To use Alexander’s terminology: 
Is it possible Louis Alexander 
flunked the test? 


JANICE LAW 
Houston, Tex. 


EpitTor’s NOTE: Louis Alexander un- 
dertook the assignment at “CJR’s” 
request. Also, it should be noted 
that his past and present affiliations 
referred to were disclosed in a bio- 
graphical note; that he now has no 
more ties to the “Chronicle” than, 
say, Gay Talese did to the New York 
“Times” when writing “The King- 
dom and the Power’; that he is 
neither a fund-raiser nor an admin- 
istrator at the University; and that 
his reporting credits for media such 
as “Time,” “Wall Street Journal,” 
and “National Observer” speak well 
of his ability to report objectively 
on sensitive subjects in Houston. 





Food pages: next course 


TO THE REVIEW: 


As one of the food editors who 
accepted Sen. Frank Moss’ kind in- 
vitation last fall in Chicago to leave 
the room if we did not appreciate 
being called shills for the food in- 
dustry, I had been watching for the 
sensational disclosures he said would 
tarnish our self-image. I assume that 
the feature [Newspaper Food 
Pages: Credibility for Sale”] by 
Richard Karp (Goldsmith or Sheri- 
dan couldn’t have named him bet- 
ter) in your November/December 
issue is it; but I don’t feel tarnished. 

I note that Mr. Karp did his re- 
search under a grant from the Fund 
for Investigative Journalism—which 
he seems to translate into “Go see 
what you can find to make a fuss 
about.” At least, he seems only to 
have been interested in complain- 
ing, with or without grounds. 

He quotes Barbara Rader of 
Newsday as saying that food editors 
talk to her only about the gifts 
they got at the last food conference. 
When I talk with food editors, we 
discuss how to give our readers 
recipes and information that will 
help them to feed their families 
properly and to spend their food 
money wisely, how to present ideas 
that will make both family fare and 
company dinners more interesting, 
how to debunk some of the wild 
ideas put forth in other sections of 
the paper—including the advertis- 
ing section—and on the air. Per- 
haps Miss Rader is not interested 
in discussing such matters; obvi- 
ously Karp is not. 

The food editors I know are an 
extremely conscientious lot. Nat- 
urally they are concerned about the 
financial well being of their papers 
—does Karp think they should not 
be? But they are not about to pro- 
mote something they think is not 
good just because the manufacturer 
is an advertiser. 

On the other hand, I see nothing 
wrong in suggesting to a busy home- 
maker that she use “frozen chopped 
spinach, quick-cooking rice, grated 
cheese, and garlic salt,” all of which 
are always in my own kitchen. In 
case Karp’s research did not get that 
far, frozen vegetables are, on a year- 
round basis, less expensive than 


fresh, quite aside from the refrig- 
erator space necessary to store fresh 
vegetables (I don’t have time to 
shop every day), the time required 
to wash and chop the spinach, and 
the large kettle that might well be 
used for such enterprises as cooking 
half a peck of the leafy stuff to get 
two cups of the chopped product. 

The man is right in saying that 
the chief source of news about food 
is companies. I wish I had the equip- 
ment, the time, and the budget to 
hunt out and buy the materials and 
to test all the recipes I might like 
to use; I wish our photographic de- 
partment had the space and the 
equipment to make the pictures I 
would like. However, none of this 
is true, so I do the best I can, test- 
ing some recipes, asking my friends 
to test others, and relying on my 
own knowledge of cooking in some 
cases. My _ requirements _ start, 
though, with a good, clear, attrac- 
tive picture of something I think 
my readers would like. 

Speaking of brand names, I 
sometimes wonder how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars some 
of the major food companies spend 
in compiling the long lists of “ge- 
neric names” we get several times 
a year for us to use instead of their 
brand names. I don’t pay much at- 
tention to them; but I do rewrite 
the recipes completely to comply 
with my own notion of what makes 
a recipe easy to follow. I use the 
brand name only when that is the 
only product I know of that will 
answer the purpose. (I would never 
think of saying to use a “tomato- 
based hot sauce”; I say Tobasco.) 
Otherwise, I defy Karp or anyone 
else to say what brand-name prod- 
uct was called for in the original. 

In his last two paragraphs, Karp, 
I think, gives away his own bias. I 
have no doubt that Robert Choate 
is a pretty good engineer; but if he 
knows much about feeding people 
it does not show in anything I have 
received from or about him. As 
Polly Paffilas said, the ladies would 
love to hear Ralph Nader, because, 
in spite of an occasional approach 
to hysteria, he is a conscientious 
and dedicated investigator, and he 
is careful to get his facts right. My 
private opinion of Mr. Choate is 
that he simply wanted to get on 


the publicity train, and I should 
certainly resent being asked to give 
him serious attention during a con- 
ference to which I had gone to 
learn something useful. 

I have not seen any food section 
that said the minimum daily re- 
quirement for total nutrition could 
be purchased in a box of oats. Nei- 
ther have I heard of anyone, except 
Robert Choate by implication, who 
expects to get one-third of his daily 
quota of calories or any nutrient 
from a shredded-wheat biscuit and 
a half-cup of milk. If Karp were 
really investigating, he would docu- 
ment such a charge. 

Personally, I think the image of 
the Fund for Investigative Journal- 
ism is as badly tarnished by his 
work as that of the food editor. 


ANN HAMMAN 
Food Editor 
The Courier 
Evansville, Ind. 


Funny but sad? 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Some serious thought should be 
given to the errors reprinted, pre- 
sumably for amusement, in the 
department headed THE LOWER 
CASE. In recent issues these items 
have become exceedingly simple- 
minded, to be charitable. 

Is this a trivial matter? This page 
is likely to have more readers than 
anything else, and the grade-school 
sense of humor reflected here has 
some effect on the tone conveyed by 
the whole magazine. Surely it is 
not too much to expect a publica- 
tion like CJR to show some sophis- 
tication about humor. 

“Bride” for “bridge” must be the 
oldest typo in the world. Is it 
funny to reprint typos when the 
errors do not even make sense, as 
in “The bride . . . was lent to the 
town ...,” Floyd Sneed, “drugs 
...” (for drums), “a trick-or-treat 
visit from consumed children. . .”? 
Is it funny to reprint an error that 
has Mamie Eisenhower celebrating 
her seventh birthday? To me it 
seems inane. 

A couple of other items in the 
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AIM as media critic: a reply 


(0 | should like to comment on your piece on Ac- 
curacy in Media, Inc., [PASSING COMMENT, Janu- 
ary/February]. ... 

You point out that AIM has pressed the complaint 
of Mrs. Marilyn Desaulniers that the Public Broad- 
casting Service documentary on sex education vio- 
lated the FCC’s Fairness Doctrine because it was one- 
sided. You informed your readers that the complaint 
was made that the program was one-sided “‘in part 
because ‘it failed to identify sex education as the 
most visible element of the controversial educa- 
tional philosophy of social reconstruction.’’’ You 
neglected to tell your readers that in her complaint, 
Mrs. Desaulniers quoted Lawrence Laurent, TV critic 
for the Washington Post, as saying that the PBS 
broadcast was “a plea for sex education’ which 
described opponents of public school sex education 
as “bad guys.” 

Even from the viewpoint of a superficial critic, the 
fact that the program was labeled one-sided by the 
Washington Post critic might suggest that Mrs. De- 
saulniers had a legitimate complaint under the fair- 
ness doctrine. . . . AIM studied the complaint care- 
fully, and we concluded that the PBS program had 
been very one-sided and that the opinions of a num- 
ber of doctors, psychiatrists, and psychologists who 
oppose public school programs of sex education for 
professional reasons had not been aired by PBS. We 
called to the attention of the FCC a discussion of the 
views of such individuals that was published in the 
New York Times of May 20, 1969. These people are 
not kooks, Birchers, or fundamentalist preachers. 
They are respected professionals who have real con- 
cern about possible damage being done to children 
by ill-advised experimental programs. . . . 

In your discussion of the rating system AIM used 
to evaluate coverage of the House Internal Security 
Committee hearings, you liberally omitted essential 
portions of our justification for treating the criticisms 
of the hearings as “‘anti-news.”” We faced a problem 
in dealing with the news coverage of the barrage of 
criticism that hearings of this particular committee 
always seemed to evoke. We analyzed the criticisms; 
we looked at press reports of some cf the earlier 
hearings and noted that the criticisms had frequently 
been featured by the press at the expense of factual 
information brought out at the hearings; and we 


took note of the fact that other Congressional com- 
mittee hearings did not seem to attract this same 
kind of treatment. ... We reached a conclusion 
which we described in our report as follows. We 
have italicized the three sentences that you chose to 
GEL: -. 


It should be noted that AIM did not give 
papers points for reporting on criticism of the 
hearings. The AIM press release noted that in 
the recent past there had been a tendency for 
the media to focus on the antics of critics and 
their denunciations of the House Internal Se- 
curity Committee at the expense of reporting 
facts revealed by the Committee’s hearings. The 
critics counted on this. No other investigative 
Congressional committee is subject to this ritual- 
istic barrage of criticism which tends to impede 
the flow of information to the public. AIM be- 
lieves that these criticisms have long since 
ceased to be news; they are “anti-news.” They 
are a kind of smoke-screen thrown up by those 
who would prefer that the public did not learn 
the kind of information developed by the Com- 
mittee’s hearings. AIM therefore reversed the 
normal scoring and gave points to the papers 
that avoided or minimized providing space to 
these criticisms. 


. . . | would not want to defend our scoring tech- 
nique as the ultimate in perfection. If you would like 
to suggest better procedures, your advice and sug- 
gestions would be most welcome. . . . 

You state that our critique of the AP story about 
the OAS report ‘‘took exception to a lead that began: 
‘A study by the Organization of American States de- 
clares that the U.S. must accept the movement to- 
ward socialism in some Latin American countries.’ ” 
That is true. What you suppressed was the fact that 
the main thrust of our criticism of the AP story on 
the OAS report was that it accentuated the negative 
in discussing the accomplishments of the Alliance 
for Progress over the past decades. We pointed out 
that the negative points in the AP story outnumbered 
the positive points by 8 to 1, and we contrasted this 
with the OAS press release, which had given nearly 
2 positive points for every negative point. 

You chose to tell your readers only about the dis- 


January/February issue are, I think, 
open to question on the basis of 
taste. The one about guards using 
“rear gas” is an example, though 
this at least has the potentiality of 
humor. Reprinting an error that 
says [Pierre] Salinger will be lying 
is conceivably libelous. 
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Columbia Journalism Review 


The reprinted headline, TRAvis 
MAN DIES AFTER. ALTERATION defies 
a universally observed principle in 
such matters: that death, injury, or 
misfortune of any kind is not a fit 
subject for humor, or even a fit 
context for it. “Dead” for “deaf” is 
another example. 


There was a time when CJR se- 
lected errors that were genuinely 
amusing. As a journalist I squirm 
to see it holding up for ridicule 
the kind of thing it now chooses. 


ROY H. COPPERUD 
Altadena, Calif. 





cussion on the second and final page of our critique, 
and you did not tell them enough about that to give 
any clear idea of the point that we made. You did 
not tell your readers that this report was greatly ap- 
preciated by the OAS, which reproduced it and gave 
it considerable circulation. 

You discuss our reply to Richard Harwood’s col- 
umn on the House colloquy on national defense 
in terms which indicate that you accept Harwood’s 
judgment that this was not a newsworthy event. You 
give a couple of Harwood’s points, but you give 
none of our points in reply to Harwood, leaving the 
impression that Harwood was right and AIM was 
wrong. | presume that you are unaware of the fact 
that Roger Tatarian, editor of the UPI Reporter, 
originally took the Harwood view but had the cour- 
age to backtrack and concede that the session should 
have been reported when the full facts were brought 
to his attention. Mr. Tatarian wrote this in the UPI 
Reporter of Sept. 9: ‘The fact that so many Con- 
gressmen were sufficiently moved to express them- 
selves in such a concerted way deserved to be re- 
corded.” Months later, with all the facts before you, 
you did not concede to your readers the right to be 
informed of this point of view. 

You substantially report six out of seven sugges- 
tions that AIM made to its supporters regarding 
things they might do. The suggestion that many 
would consider the most important, you skimmed 
over very lightly. It said: “If your friends or you see 
or hear inaccurate or one-sided news presentations 
obtain all possible facts, send appropriate letters to 
the source of the inaccuracies; send copies of your 
letters to us.” You boiled that down to say we urged 
“readers to send complaints about inaccuracies to 
offending organizations.” Did you not think it at all 
significant that we urged those who had complaints 
to obtain all possible facts? We think that is the 
heart of the AIM operation. .. . 

You state that AIM has been described as ‘‘con- 
servative” or “right of center’ and that AIM denies 
this, pointing out that it obtained correction of a 
misquotation in the National Review. This is ob- 
viously a reference to Richard Salant’s characteriza- 
tion of AIM as “sharply right of center.” In comment- 
ing on Mr. Salant’s statement for Seminar, we said 
this: 


AIM has always made it clear that it is a non- 
partisan, nonprofit organization devoted to im- 
proving accuracy in reporting. Our supporters 
include people known as liberals as well as con- 
servatives. However, it would be safe to say 
that all are strong believers in freedom, democ- 
racy, and are opposed to totalitarianism in all its 
forms. In this sense, Mr. Salant is correct in 
saying that we have a political orientation. If 
by ‘sharply right of center’ he means to say that 
we are anti-totalitarian, he would be correct. 
However, if he means to suggest that there is 
something illiberal about AIM, he would be 
quite incorrect. [Seminar, September, 1971.] 


. . . What I find really extraordinary about your 


discussion of the charge that AIM is “conservative” 
is that you do not mention the fact that AIM’s Na- 
tional Advisory Board includes such well known 
liberals as the late Dean Acheson, Morris L. Ernst, 
and Dr. Charles Burton Marshall. The board also in- 
cludes some distinguished conservatives such as Eu- 
gene Lyons and Edgar Ansel Mowrer. So far, we 
seem to have done a good job of satisfying both 
the liberal and conservative members of the board. 
In a letter dated Jan. 7, 1972, Morris L. Ernst, whose 
liberal credentials are impeccable, said: “| am in- 
creasingly happy with the effort you are making.” 

. . . You state, as part of your discussion of AIM’s 
denial that it is right wing, that AIM says “pub- 
licity comes from all parts of the journalism spec- 
trum.” You then list several publications which we 
say have given AIM publicity. The letter from which 
this was taken did not say that publicity comes from 
all parts of the journalistic spectrum, and AIM has 
never made such a statement. On the contrary, we 
are very unhappy about the fact that the New York 
Times and the Washington Post, not to mention 
journals further out on the spectrum than these, 
have refused to give AIM publicity and have refused 
to even publish letters that we have sent them call- 
ing attention to serious errors they have made. The 
Washington Post killed a story about the naming of 
our distinguished National Advisory Board and the 
luncheon at which these names were announced. 
. . . We have since found that the only way we can 
get our releases in the Washington Post is to buy 
space. 

We also have on hand a letter from the managing 
editor of the New York Times in which he does not 
intend to respond to AIM’s criticisms of errors in the 
Times. He states that his reason for taking this un- 
cooperative attitude is that he has discovered, thanks 
to the Columbia Journalism Review, that AIM is 
really a political organization that only pretends to 
be interested in accuracy in news reporting. 

| confess that | am at a loss to understand why 
distinguished newspapers like the Times and the 
Post refuse to say anything about AIM, even when 
we praise them for doing a good job. The Post has 
won top rating in two of our analyses of news cov- 
erage, but it has said nothing about this. The Wash- 
ington Star, on the other hand, honestly reported the 
low rating we had given them for coverage of the 
HISC hearing. We do indeed find it odd that journals 
such as National Review take our criticisms with 
good grace and act upon them while journals such 
as the Columbia Journalism Review ignore our criti- 
cisms and respond with distorted articles about AIM 
that endeavor to besmirch our reputation and under- 
mine our effectiveness. . . . As we have seen from 
the reaction of the managing editor of the New York 
Times, your journalistically unethical article has done 
AIM great harm. 

ABRAHAM H. KALISH 


Mr. Kalish is Executive Secretary of AIM. 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
of current literature in journalism 


“The Media Masters” by Lewis W. Wolfson, the 
Washington Post, Feb. 13, 20, March 5, 1972. 


A former Washington correspondent, now an 
American University faculty member, interviews 
six pr’ ctitioners of “‘political television.” 


“Press Subpoenas: An Empirical and Legal Analysis,’ 
by Vince Blasi, Reporters’ Committee on Freedom of 
the Press. 


A thorough study headed by an associate professor 
at the University of Michigan Law School recom- 
mends legal standards to govern press subpoena 
disputes, including “an absolute, unqualified priv- 
ilege against subpoenas issued by grand juries, 
legislative bodies, and administrative agencies.” 


“Crossed Wires,” by the Center for Analysis of Pub- 
lic Issues, Princeton, N.J., 1971. 


An intelligent and detailed evaluation of New 
Jersey cable TV argues that government “must 
begin to apply more informed conceptions of the 
public interest when granting local franchises.” 


“How Look Magazine Died,” by Richard S. Collins, 
Public Relations Journal, November, 1971. 


An interesting view, by the public relations direc- 
tor for Cowles Communications, of last-minute 
steps to protect the company’s stock as its flagship 
went down. 


“The Press and Public Interest,” by Ron Dorfman, 
New Priorities, Fall, 1971. 


An impassioned and convincing plea by the editor 
of the Chicago Journalism Review for “some ar- 
rangement to free the nation’s information serv- 
ices from the tyranny of the marketplace.” 


“A Survey of Salaries and Hiring Preferences in Tele- 
vision News” by Irving E. Fang and Frank W. Gerval, 
Journal of Broadcasting, Fall, 1971. 


Significant and plentiful data butiress not-unex- 
pected conclusions by a University of Minnesota 
professor and a student that TV news offers a wide 
range of starting salaries (from less than $4,000 to 
more than $16,000); the highest pay is at big-city 
stations of the Northeast and West; and jobs for 
women “appear to be strengthening.” 
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“New Hopes, Old Problems,” by Moll Ivins, Texas 
Observer, Feb. 18, 1972. 


Insightful commentary on the Houston Chronicle 
by the Observer's co-editor. 


“The Struggle of Paddock Publications Versus Field 
Enterprises, Inc.,” by Carl M. Larson, Journalism 
Quarterly, Winter, 1971. 


A professor of marketing at the University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago Circle, who served as a consultant to 
Paddock, tells of the Chicago suburban chain's 
successful resistance to Field Enterprises’ attempt 
to establish competition in its area. 


“The Critics Review TV and Themselves,” by Janice 
Latz, Seminar, March, 1972. 


A University of Missouri student, after querying 
eighteen major TV critics about their profession 
and the industry, concludes that the critic ‘“‘may 
prove a fallible guide” but one who can “at least 
point us in the right direction.” 


“The Politics of Intelsat,” by Brenda Maddox, The 
Nation, Feb. 28, 1972. 


An incisive report by an American staff member of 
The Economist on “lost” opportunities in satel- 
lite communication. 


“Confessions of a Sportswriter,” by Jack Mann, 
Washingtonian, March, 1972. 


Veteran sportswriter Mann writes wistfully though 
sharply about what it means to cover sports. 


“International Communication: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy,” by Hamid Mowlana, Kendall/Hunt Publishing 
Company, Dubuque, la., 1971. 


A useful tool for those interested in the field. 


“The News Blackout in lowa,”’ by Howard J. Ehrlich 
and Fred E. Karnes, the Daily lowan, Dec. 2, 3, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 1971. 


A former professor and a one-time reporter for the 
Des Moines Register discuss “what hasn’t been re- 
ported and why” in the Iowa press. 


“The Polls: Government Information Policy,” by 
Hazel Erskine, Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter 
1971-72. 


An unusual and important compilation by the 
Quarterly’s Polls Editor detailing public response 
over the years to the Government’s information 
policy, as recorded by various polls. 


DANIEL J. LEAB 





the lower case 


Four More Newspapers Switch to Offset; 
Conversion Is Not Always Soomth 


Kansas Publisher, February, 1972. 


Space Probe’s Plague to Tell Our ‘Story’ 


Milwaukee Journal, Feb. 25. 


Mrs. Nixon Buys Pajamas for President, China for Julie 


Salem Oregon Statesman, Feb. 26. 


(SACRAMENTO )==STATE SENATOR ANTHONY BEILENSON INTRODUCED Two Chiang 84 
CONSUMER INTEREST® BILLS IN THE LEGISLATURE YESTERDAY. ONE MEASURE : ’ > 
WOULD REQUIRE RESTROOMS TO POST A SIGN IF THEY SERVE OLEOMARGARINE TAIPEI.—Gen. Chiang Kai-she’ 

. desire to retire after nearly a quartc 
dent of Nationalist China, will 


; fifth six- 
UPI broadcast wire New York Post, ' 


Jan. 28. 


tun. Wita .“<vy .oour—= 
traffic at the Holland Tunnel, 
DOCTORS AT NEW YORK NOSPITAL SAY A BABY GIRL WEIGHING JUST there were some ee — 
A LITTLE MORE THAN A POUND AMD A HALF IS HOLDING OUT UBER SPECIAL eee . bomb 
CARE DESPITE THE FACT SNE WAS BORN 15 MONTHS PREMATURELY. threat and the usual Mon- 
day morning influx of com- 

puters. 


UP! broadcast wire New York Times, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Mar. 21 Mar. 5. 


a the PN<St United-aethoaist Church. a proviem Yor those who ride to work. 


raven Uae of the United Methodist Church But most serious of all is the problem 
rom the United States and several foreign countries f fet Both i i 
will be fathering in Des Moines for the biennial meeting ee . cyclists and motorists 


of the Council of Bishops of United Methodism. live in fear of collisions, particularly 


; after dark when the light is bad. 
This is the first time since 1915 that the meeting has 


been bu in D-UMoinr~. Sev-teen af thes visiti,7 “ : 
he Economist, London, 
Newton, la., Daily News, March 4. 
Nov. 5, 1971. 


The command said the MIGs 
jets fired two air-to-air missiles 
at the American during 
the brief dogfight and that the 
Phantoms fired one missile at 

Chicago Sun-Times, the MIGs. 


Mar. 5. The provisional wing of the il- 
—_ Irish Republican Army 
LEO M. ODOM (IRA) claimed responsibility for 
ls the recent of the firs ea trae 
Leo M. Odom Award given by DDO AONE MR GD ce , 
the Louisiana Engineering So- brother, Primo. The only casualty amang the hostages was 
ciety for distinguished service. the former employer, a Chinese businessman, whose scalp Rockford, Ill., Morning Star, 


The award will be presented Son by a bullet and throat cut slightly by a meat March 2. 
annually. : 


New Orleans Times-Picayune, Chicago Sun-Times, 
Mar. 23. Dec. 6. 





Second reading 


“Relevance ... should be 


the name of the game...” 


@ | am constantly amazed at the haphazard manner in which the nation’s 
capital is covered by the news media. | need not dwell on how long it took 
for the truth about our involvement in Vietnam to emerge in sufficient quan- 
tity to reverse public support of the war and drive one recent President into 
premature retirement . . . on the three-year delay between the Gulf of 
Tonkin incident and the first serious journalistic effort to peer into the 
mysterious details (by AP’s investigative team) . . . on the nonreceptivity of 
the news media to Seymour Hersh’s first stories about Mylai. 

Admittedly, government secrecy has had a lot to do with the lag in the 
news about these developments. But government secrecy was not to blame 
for the long delay in reporting the stories of unsafe auto design, pesticide 
hazards, loopholes in meat inspection, and other major consumer matters for 
sO many years. The fact is that the large news services and networks have 
frequently been asleep at the switch in the nation’s capital. They put almost 
all of their efforts into the most obvious things: a presidential trip, a presi- 
dential speech, the most glamorous Senator or hearing, the official policy 
statement. They miss many of the most significant, yes, even some of the 
easier stories to cover. And they do not work hard enough on the less ob- 
vious, often more interesting stories below the surface. 

If the news services were really on the ball, how could so many free- 
lancers do so well? | estimate that Ralph Nader has turned up more potential 
page 1 stories in the past few years than any single member of the press. . . . 
Why? Why are so many stories of such strong news potential dismissed so 
cavalierly or missed completely by the largest and presumably the best news 
organizations in the nation? . . . 

The basic criteria by which news is judged—on the number of fire alarms 
or fatalities—have remained virtually unchanged since they were discovered 
to be profitable a century or so ago. Too many news executives have failed to 
notice how much news emphasis has shifted from that of entertainment to 
that utility. Relevance may be an overworked word, but in the news business, 
it should be the name of the game. 


—Arthur E. Rowse, 
Consumer Affairs Columnist, 
to Inland Daily Press Association Panel, 
Houston, Tex., Feb. 28, 1972. 








